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CURRENT COMMENT. 
THERE are sO many conferences, assemblies, councils and 
convocations going on nowadays in Europe that one can 
not possibly keep track of all of them. We find that we 
have overlooked the second financial conference which is 
meeting at Brussels to discuss the question of reparations. 
Our attention is now called to it by the interesting pro- 
posal to regard the German property sequestered in the 
United States as a basis of credit. The United States 
Government seized German property to the value of some 
four billion gold marks; and if we understand what is 
meant by using this as a “basis of credit,’ the idea is to 
impound this property from its rightful owners as security 
for credit issued against it. We can not see but that the 
United States Government stole that property, and now 
holds it, by an act of deliberate highwaymanry, no matter 
how completely such an act is sanctioned by what with 
subtle irony is called the laws of war. To our untutored 
vision, then, the case stands about thus: A. steals from 
B.’s son and daughter a horse worth about $500; he then 
impounds the horse as security for, say, $400 which he 
proposes to lend to B. In private life, a man making such 
a suggestion would be put down by common consent as 
the proud possessor of cheek enough to carry four rows 
of teeth, and would find himself in jail besides; yet 
Governments seem to do this sort of thing whenever they 
feel like it, and nobody cares. 


Mr. Leranp L. SumMers, formerly connected with the 
War Industries Board, spoke out plainly at the Board’s 
annual dinner in Washington, 10 December, on the sub- 
ject of British trade-rivalry. He paid his compliments to 
the “representative of a foreign Government” who, 
speaking in New York recently, “offered the right hand 
of friendship; but, gentlemen, his left hand was behind 
his back in regard to the statistics he gave out relating 
to the oil-situation of the world.” This is neat and crisp; 
as is also the reference to “treachery and trickery in 
cable-censorship for trade-purposes under Government 
control of cables,’ and a few other observations of the 
same order. We do not mention this out of mere pleasure 
in the pastime of seeing somebody twist the British Lion’s 
tail, but because of the wholesome effect upon this 
country of having these odds and ends of recent history 
made public. We firmly believe that the British Govern- 
ment abused the good-will of this country in such matters 


as shamefully and hoggishly as it abused our most advan- 
tageous neutrality in the lively days around 1789. No 
one should complain of this, for it was the fault of our 
own Government, and the country is now much wiser for 
its brief and disastrous experience with entangling alli- 
ances. But the experience ought to soak in; and state- 
ments like those of Mr. Summers are useful in reminding 
the country of what sort of gentry it was that for a time 
we permitted to be keepers of our consciences as well as 
stewards of our goods. 


Mr. Lioyp Grorce has come forward again with the 
hoary plea that disarmament must be by universal agree- 
ment; that no nation can afford to disarm until all other 
nations have agreed to do likewise, and that all the agree- 
ments and covenants pertaining to disarmament must be 
open and above-board, and so forth and so on. This is 
old, old stuff. Mr. Lloyd George may be right about his 
side of the world; we are not as near Europe as he is and 
therefore can not be expected to know as much about it 
as he does. We are entitled to say, at most, that if he is 
right, Europe must be a queer place. We know some- 
thing about America, however; enough to know that if 
the United States should to-day abolish all artificial re- 
straint on the production and exchange of goods, the 
country could disarm to-morrow and be as safe as a 
kitten on a feather bed. The reason is that under those 
circumstances there is no benefit that any other country 
could get from us by war that it could not get from us 
much more easily and cheaply by peaceful trading. If 
Mr. Lloyd George or anyone else doubts this, let him 
name one such benefit. All the talk of disarming by agree- 
ment, and of one nation not being able to say snip until 
all the rest say snap, is nonsense. It is the mere pretext 
that a man always puts up to get out of doing something 
that he does not want to do, and to give a colour of 
plausibility and reasonableness to something that he does 
want to do. 


SENATOR HarpING has been amusing himself with his 
proposed “association of nations.” It is to be hoped that 
somebody is sufficiently interested in this project to justify 
the newspapers in paying board and lodging for their cor- 
respondents whom they keep marooned in Marion, Ohio. 
As reported the Senator proposes first to get the consent of 
the five big Powers, hopeful that all the little ones will 
dutifully fall in line behind them. Then there seems to be 
some project for a World Court to act upon “justiciable 
questions,’ whatever those are; and then follow some 
other items of about the same weight and dignity, for 
which we must refer the eager reader to the press-reports. 
Senator Reed bluntly says he don’t see no p’ints about 
Mr. Harding’s frog that’s better’n any other frog; and 
we ourselves see nothing in it but the customary and in- 
evitable talking-point of the modern statesman. The 
real test of a statesman in these days is in his being able 
to keep enough miscellaneous volubility going to fill up a 
column or two daily, and thereby distract the attention of 
an electorate which is slowly but surely getting its eye- 
teeth cut, from the actual business of the Governments 
which those statesmen serve. 


Tue House of Representatives passed a bill, 22 Decem- 
ber, putting a heavy protective tariff on farm-products. 
This is called an emergency-measure in aid of American 
agriculture; at least, that is how the trustful constituents 
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ot the Congressmen are supposed to regard it. As a mat- 
ter of fact, it is nothing but a gesture designed to make 
the Congressmen solid with these rural brethren, for the 
Senate will not concur—no doubt by arrangement and 
understanding to that effect. This sort of thing strikes 
us as a pretty disreputable waste of time and public money, 
but one may as well get used to it and bear with it as 
best one can. 


REPRESENTATIVE TINKHAM of Massachusetts, who was 
all for reducing representation in the Solid South to the 
basis of the voting, instead of the resident population, 
has been outdone by his Republican brethren in caucus. 
The House Republicans have voted for a reapportionment 
law which would increase the membership of the House 
from 435 to 483. The only difference is that the latter 
have chosen the longest way round as the shortest way 
home; for while the Democratic membership would be 
increased instead of decreased, the great proportion of 
the forty-eight additional votes would fall upon Repub- 
lican territory. If the Republicans keep to their higher 
mathematics, at this rate the Democratic party will be 
laid low before the Democrats have another look-in. We 
are rooters for either side which can show some speed 
in putting its opponent entirely out of the running. We 
are not particular whether it is the Republicans or the 
Democrats, and to tell the truth, we haven’t as much 
faith in the strength of either as in the weakness of both. 


WE propose three rousing cheers for Mr. Justice Benedict 
of the Supreme Court of New York. He has handed 
down a decision staying an increase of passenger-rates on 
the Long Island Railway and the Staten Island Railway. 
In so doing, he accepted the decision of another court in 
classifying these two railways as doing a purely intra- 
State business and differentiating them from those which 
do both an intra-State and inter-State business. This, 
however, is not important. The noteworthy thing about 
his decision was its raising the question of State rights. 
When he came to consider whether Congress has the right 
to give a Federal commission power over intra-State rates 
in the case of any railway operating under a State Char- 
ter, Justice Benedict says, “I believe that the question 
must be answered in the negative; otherwise, what be- 
comes of State sovereignty?” 


Tus paper, hoping against hope, three weeks ago ex- 
pressed the wish that that question would be raised over 
this very matter. Considering the steady encroachments 
of the Federal Government upon all the rights and prerog- 
atives of the State Governments, it seems to us a whole- 
some thing to have a halt called and a review of the situa- 
tion made. If centralization goes on much further, there 
will be no need that we can discern of having any State 
Governments; the boundaries of the States might as well 


remain mere postal-zones for convenience in addressing 


letters. The States have behaved like a lot of tame cats 
about asserting their rights, and we think that if a few of 
them got their backs up, planted themselves in a good 
strong position and showed fight, it would be a most 
healthy symptom. This paper hopes with all its heart 
that California and New York will lead off, one with its 
alien land-law and the other with this matter of railway 
rates. We express no opinion, for the present, on the 
merits of either issue. What we want to see is a rousing 
fuss, culminating in a declaration of independence of the 
all-enclosing tyranny of Washington. 


Tue thing that discourages hope, however, is that the 
question of State rights will not be fought out in the open 
or even in the Congress, but in the Supreme Court; and 
the fight there will be no fight at all. Nor, we suspect, is 
there material in the State legislatures to make any sort 
of fight worth seeing, if a fight were staged elsewhere. 
There certainly is no such material at Albany; we do not 
know what there may be at Sacramento, but doubt its be- 
ing any better. What we should like to hear from both 
capitols is a set of resolutions like the Kentucky and Vir- 
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ginia resolutions delivered on this subject in 1798—resolu- 
tions of the sort that made the citizen of those common- 
wealths gaze up earnestly at the flint-lock hanging over 
the fireplace and wonder whether it had not better be 
taken down and oiled. The Kentucky resolution was writ- 
ten by Mr. Jefferson; the Virginia resolution was written 
at his instigation by Madison; and these gentlemen knew 
a little something about the doctrine of State rights, and 
also knew how much pepper it takes to season a resolution 
properly. 
Soe 

ALEXANDER Hamiton and his fellow-Federalists did not 
have any too easy a time in doing even as much as they 
did to nullify the rights and powers of the States, but 
time and determination finished their job for them, as 
Hamilton himself foresaw would be the case, once the 
Constitution were adopted. With the Constitution in hand, 
he said, poor and weak though he thought it, “the Federal 
Government may then triumph over the State Govern- 
ments and reduce them to entire subordination, dividing 
the larger States into smaller districts,’ and thus be 
“able to protect the men of property from the depreda- 
tions which the democratic spirit is apt to make on proper- 
ty.” There is no trouble about seeing what was in Alexan- 
der’s mind to make him want a good strong centralized au- 
thority at Washington; how happy he must be if he can see 
what we have there now! Gouverneur Morris remarked 
about the same time that “State attachments and State 
importance have been the bane of this country. We can 
not annihilate them, but we may perhaps take out the 
teeth of the serpents.” Hamilton, Morris, Adams and 
Company, in their view of democracy, were what Artemus 
Ward called a sweet & luvly set of men. 


A WEEK or so ago Lenin announced that the Soviet Re- 
public was at peace; but before we could find opportunity 
to congratulate the Russians upon a condition of affairs 
sO appropriate to the Christmas season, Mr. Walter 
Duranty, Paris correspondent of the Times, cabled over a 
warning of a new war. It appears that French missions 
in the Baltic States have reported a great concentration 
of Soviet troops upon the frontiers of Esthonia and 
Lithuania. Mr. Duranty asks us to believe that this re- 
port may presage a winter drive of the Red armies 
toward the Baltic. If we refuse to give ear to this 
calamitous prophecy, it is largely because we feel that 
the Russians are too wise to stir up a new war which will 
cut the trade-route to England. Still the reports for- 
warded by the French missions must have some sort of 
significance. Paris has always had a good deal of ad- 
vance information on Russia’s wars, because the French 
have done more than anybody else, perhaps, to set these 
wars going. Hence it seems at least possible that the 
missions in the Baltic States are attempting at this mo- 
ment to stir up Esthonia and Lithuania to attack the 
Soviet Republic; if the French emissaries are indeed en- 
gaged upon this business, nothing is more natural than 
that they should circulate stories of a concentration of 
Soviet troops, in order to prepare public opinion at home 
for the subsidizing of a new White Hope. This inter- 
pretation of the missions’ reports seems to fall in pretty 
well with what little information we have on the Baltic 
situation, and it has the additional merit of bringing the 
present activities of the French missions into full har- 
mony with all previous manifestations of the affectionate 
regard of France for the interests of the Red Republic. 


It would have been worth no end of money to other 
industrial countries to secure the blessing which the 
United States Government bestowed upon them for noth- 
ing when it deported the Russian representative, Mr. Mar- 
tens. Such windfalls do not happen every day. The Soviet 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, M. Chicherin, in a tart note, 
calls due attention to the imbecility of the State Depart- 
ment’s policy, and instructs Mr. Martens to cancell_all con- 
tracts given out in this country and come home. The 
Russian Soviet Bureau states that these outstanding 
contracts amount to $50 million and that $100 million 
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more were on their way to consummation. This business, 
and all future business, at least for the next three months, 
will be placed elsewhere. American industry does not 
seem to us in such a thriving state that it can afford 
many more such sacrifices as this, merely to suit the 
whims of a few irresponsible officeholders. Perhaps it 
may be, however—we do not pretend to be sure of it. 


ALTHOUGH even French officialdom is beginning to “view 
with alarm” the nation’s precarious financial situation, 
we are told that the peace-time strength of the French 
army is to be 800,000 men. This does not exactly look like 
retrenchment. Since taxation seems to be particularly 
repugnant to the French nature, it is to be supposed that 
the enormous expenditure which such an army will entail 
will be met by further loans, domestic or foreign. If the 
disgruntled M. Lefévre is to be believed, Germany also is 
devoting a very large share of her incredible budget to 
military preparations. There is an appearance of insanity 
in the sight of bankrupt European Governments arming 
to the teeth, as though any one of them had anything 
left which it would be worth another’s trouble to steal. 
It is like investing in high-priced burglar-proof locks for 
the doors of an empty house. 


In view of the French plan for an army of 800,000 men, 
the people of this country can hardly be expected to sympa- 
thize with the recent fulminations of a former French 
Minister of Finance over what he considers the premature 
discontinuance of national credits to France by this coun- 
try and Great Britain. With a good two-thirds, and 
more, of our own large budget devoted to the expenses 
of our army and navy, we could hardly be expected to be 
very enthusiastic over the idea of supporting a French 
army some four times the size of our own—more especial- 
ly since the French Government has shown no signs of 
paying interest on the loans it has had from us already. 
We have to scratch pretty hard to pay our taxes as it is. 


It looks as though the Greek people and Government had 
played a winning game in calling the Allied bluff in the 
matter of King Constantine’s return. It was only a short 
time ago that Messrs. Lloyd George and Leygues sent a 
note to Athens which darkly hinted at a revision of the 
treaty of Sévres, in case the Greek people were indis- 
creet enough to demand the return of Constantine. But 
the Greek people were sufficiently disgusted with Allied 
meddling in their affairs for the threat to be without 
effect. Now King Constantine is back in Athens, and 
Mr. Lloyd George, in London, is opposed to hasty action 
in revising the treaty. It might raise ticklish questions, 
says the Premier; and then “supposing Greece refused to 
restore Smyrna? Must we attack the formidable Greek 
army to compel this? We ought to proceed warily, 
otherwise we shall incur the hatred of the Greek race.” 
In view of the lively sentiments already expressed by the 
Greek people, there would seem to be a good deal of 
sound horse-sense in the Premier’s second thought. 


Tuts sudden access of caution on the part of Mr. Lloyd 
‘George is not strange when one considers what his 
chances would be of arousing British sentiment favour- 
able to a war with Greece on such an issue as the choice 
of a Greek ruler. The British public has been too well 
educated in the doctrines of self-determination by Mr. 
Lloyd George himself, to get up much tootle over the 
fact that the Greek people insist upon having a King who 
is persona non grata with the British Premier. Wars 
have been fought on more trivial ostensible issues, but 
not by a country bankrupt and economically in the bad 
way that Great Britain is in to-day. It would probably 
be quite as difficult for M. Leygues to sound the alarums 
of war with any effect in France, with such an issue in 
question. No; it was really all a guessing game: Messrs. 
Lloyd George and Leygues guessed that they could scare 
the Greek Government into giving up Constantine, and 
the Greek Government guessed that the Allies would be 


unable to enforce their threats. That the Greek guess 
was right augurs ill for the Allied Governments: it may 
prick the empty bubble of their prestige in Europe. 


Protective tariffs to check the importation of food-stuffs 
belong to the substance of international relations, while 
appropriations for the exportation of diplomats are a 
shadow of nothing. When people talk about the circula- 
tion of goods, or even about the exchange of ideas, we 
feel that there is some reality behind the words; but 
Mr. Colby’s trip to South America has nothing to do with 
either goods or ideas, as far as we are able to make out. 
Indeed we can not but sense an element of gentle irony 
in the fact that while our Secretary of State is now spew- 
ing soft words all over the Latin continent, the House of 
Representatives is engaged in devising legislation which 
will keep our amiable neighbours from sending us much 
of anything to eat. Nobody will pay a great deal of at- 
tention to the speeches that are being made or listened to 
by Mr. Colby, but the Government of Argentina is 
already talking of reprisals if our emergency tariff-bill 
becomes a law. Under such circumstances, we may again 
express the opinion that all the palaver in the world can 
not prevent international ill-feeling while nations organ- 
ize against each other as economic units. 


Mr. Daniets’s Board of Inquiry has done the expected; 
it has exonerated the American Marines, with two ex- 
ceptions, of the charge of indiscriminate killing of Haitian 
natives; and it has highly praised the work of the Marine 
Corps during the occupation of the island. Since a nice 
discrimination seems allowable between the “natives” and 
those “bandits” who were so especially troublesome in the 
districts where our enterprising marines forced the na- 
tives to work on the roads, the Board is no doubt fairly 
accurate about the number of indiscriminate killings. 
From the viewpoint of the American military mind it is 
probably equally accurate about the usefulness of the 
American occupation. But its members have apparently 
not interested themselves in the question which calls for 
most thorough investigation: namely, what business had 
American marines being in Haiti at all? It is natural 
that, as good soldiers, they should refrain from tackling 
this ticklish problem. Theirs not to reason why. 


OccASIONALLY the reading of the newspapers raises up 
before us a situation to which editorial comment of the 
ordinary sort is manifestly inadequate. Such is the situ- 
ation which now involves the Principality of Monaco. 
According to report, the ruler of this tiny State is dream- 
ing a dream compounded of such queer elements as a 
membership in the League of Nations, the closing of the 
Casino at Monte Carlo, and the construction of an inter- 
national railway which will make Monaco the seaport of 
Switzerland. Sometimes we too dream of the Riviera; 
and if the Prince would like to know what is the sub- 
stance of our dream, it is only necessary that he draw 
back the curtains of one of the northern windows of his 
palace and look out from the rocky crest of Monaco upon 
the glowing waters of the harbour, the terraces that 
mount up from the shore to the ivory splendours of the 
Casino, then the town with its sun-soaked tapestry of 
walls and roofs, blue, yellow, jaded terra cotta, and the 
velvet greens and greys of the olive groves beyond. 
What has the Prince of Penzance to do with the politics 
of the League or the export-trade of Switzerland? 
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WHY FARMING DOES NOT PAY. 
Ir is clear to any newspaper-reader that agriculture in 
this country is at arstandstill. The situation presents 
a curious anomaly. 
consumer, the producer can not get enough for his 
wares to keep him going, crops are withheld, banks are 
popping all over the agricultural districts, and the Gov- 
ernment is making its customarily ignorant and abject 
proposals of Federal financing or of an emergency- 
tariff on farm-products. This state of things is the 
rankest absurdity yet exhibited by a world that has 
always rather industriously specialized in absurdities 
and for half a dozen years has put the highest possible 
premium on foolery of all kinds. A country with the 


agricultural resources of the United States, which | 


makes agriculture its largest industry and nevertheless 


can not maintain it as a stable business, ought either | 


to find out what the trouble is and mend it, or else sell 
out and quit. The status of farming at the present 
time, the fact that it is not a stable industry and shows 
no prospect of becoming such, is a disgrace to the 
country. We can not say to a certainty whether the 
disgrace bears harder on our intelligence or our integ- 
rity, but we think the latter. We believe, frankly, 
that most persons who have looked over the situation 


not pretend to fathom, prefer not to say what they 
know. This is a serious allegation, but we make it 
advisedly; for the alternative is to assume a degree 
of stupidity in these persons that is simply incredible 
and inconceivable. 

Be that as it may, the National City Bank of New 
York knows why farming is not a stable business, 
and has put forth its knowledge in its December mar- 
ket-letter. It analyses a survey of certain farms in 
the State of Iowa, with reference to the production- 
cost of heavy crops. The average value of the land, 
which on 196 farms is devoted to the raising of oats, 
is given at $260 per acre; the average yield, 38.3 
bushels per acre. The largest item in the production- 
cost is the charge against the land, at 514% interest 
on the selling-value, plus taxes. This charge comes 
to $15.53 per acre; all the other items put together, 
seed, labour, fertilizer, machinery, 
twine, storage, etc., come only to $15.09. The National 
City Bank here points out that labour-costs were pre- 
sumably reckoned at the going rate, which was notably 
high. The survey showed that on only two farms 
out of the whole 196 was a crop produced under the 
current market-price for oats, forty-four cents per 
bushel. On the remaining 194 farms the producer, 
if he sold his oats at the market, would lose “any- 
where from a few cents to a dollar a bushel.” 

A survey on wheat was made on 167 farms. The 
value of the land was $282 per acre. The charge 
against the land, reckoned as above, came to $16.80 per 
acre. The total of all other items in production-cost 
came to $18.98 per acre. Forty per cent of the 167 
farms produced wheat at a profit over the current mar- 
ket-price; the remaining sixty per cent “stand to lose 
on the wheat-growing operations this year.’’ These 
surveys were made by the Iowa State College of Agri- 
culture in co-operation with the Iowa Farm Bureau 
Federation. 

The National City Bank then proceeds to quote fig- 
ures of the Department of Agriculture showing that 
farm-land values rose in Iowa, in the single year 


With food scarce and dear to the | 
| but for any one who wants only to know why farm- 


threshing-fuel, | 
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from 1 March, 1919, to 1 March, 1920, on an average 
of $63 per acre. In the whole decade 1905 to 1915 
they increased on an average of $60.25 per acre, at 
The United States Census calculated 
the average advance from 1899 to 1909 at 124%. The 
National City Bank gives some more or less interesting 
and instructive comment on these astonishing increases ; 


ing does not pay and is in no prospect of ever pay- 
ing, no comment is necessary. The figures answer the 
question as they stand; they answer it abundantly, 
convincingly, eloquently; and the National City Bank 
deserves great praise for discerning what they mean 
and placing them before its clients. 

Farm-land in the United States bears a monopoly- 
value; it has done so since about 1890. That is the 
whole story. The land is all taken up, no more can 
be had, none can be manufactured; and the price 
charged for access to it is, as in the case of all monopo- 
lies, measured only by what the traffic will bear. 
Access to it must be had, because nowhere else can 
the population get its means of subsistence. Thus 


with every increase in population comes an increase . 


in this monopoly-value ; the ante must be met by a cor- 
responding raise in the price of farm-products to the 
consumer ; and between the pressure of land-monopoly 
and the pressure for lower consumer’s-prices, the pro- 


n | ducer simply can not do a stable business. He can pay 
at all, know quite well what is the matter with agri- | 
culture, and for reasons of their own, which we do | 


his direct costs, as the National City Bank has shown, 
and get a profit; if present prices were kept up, or 
anything like them, he would get a thundering profit; 
but he can not, in addition to his direct costs, satisfy 
the prior lien of monopoly, and get anything. 

For our part, we see no way in the world to reha- 
bilitate agriculture except by first abolishing this prior 
lien and breaking up land-monopoly. Every other 
plan has been tried and has failed; and every consider- 
ation of natural justice indicates a trial of this one. 
We urgently commend this view to the agricultural 
organizations throughout the country. We hope that 
the farm-journals will take up the National City 
Bank’s exhibit and discuss it; we hope that the rural 
banks and the Non-partisan League will all send for 
the National City Bank’s December market-letter and 
sit up nights with it. Our own notion of the best way 
to break up land-monopoly, as we have often said, 
is by the confiscation of economic rent at one hundred 
cents in the dollar; but if any one can suggest a better 
way, we shall be glad to advocate it. We are not 
now troubling our heads much with considerations of 
method, but with getting people to see the necessity of 
the thing itself; method can come later. What we 
want to get understood is the plain fact that no pro- 
ducer can grow oats profitably on $260 land, and that 


| no industry which, by and large, tries to do any such 


thing, is a stable industry. A man whe bought 


| Madison Square to raise potatoes in, with the idea that 


he was going to get money out of his investment, 
would be looked upon as a lunatic; well, precisely that 
sort of thing it is that has been the death of agricul- 
ture as an industry. Furthermore, no State-socialistic 
scheme of governmental financing, no tariff-scheme for 
artificially forcing up consumer’s prices, will ever 
make such a fool’s venture profitable or stabilize such 
a fantastic industry. Why? Because land-values will 
promptly rise a notch or two, monopoly will swallow 
the increment thus artificially created, and the producer 
will be left just where he was. There is no dodging 
this outcome. Therefore we say again, that any one 
in or out of Washington, in or out of editorial offices, 
colleges, granges, banks or commercial organizations, 
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who proposes to talk to the point about this matter, 
must base his talk on some such set of facts and figures 
as has been laid down for the use of the judicious by 
the National City Bank. 


THE PENALTY OF OFFICE-HOLDING. 
PRESIDENT Wirson recently gave a good sum of 
money to the fund for the relief of starving children 
in Central Europe; and at the same time he addressed 
to his fellow-countrymen a moving appeal on their 
behalf. President-elect Harding also sent to the Com- 
mittee for the Relief of Central Europe a letter of pro- 
found sympathy with their enterprise, accompanied by 
a check for $2500—a large sum for Mr. Harding to 
give, for he is relatively a poor man. Thus, as human 
beings these men have experienced a human reaction 
to human suffering: they have been moved to pity and 
to a practical effort to relieve the sufferers. These 
facts present a curious anomaly, the anomaly seen 
almost invariably when the purely human behaviour of 
an individual is considered side by side with his be- 
haviour as an official. Mr. Wilson, in his capacity of 
President of the United States is more responsible for 
the present famine in Central Europe than any one 
person; and it is doubtful that if Mr. Harding were 
President instead of Mr. Wilson these conditions 
would be at all different from that they now are. The 
reason for this anomaly is that. officeholders allow 
' themselves to be guided by a set of sanctions entirely 
different from those which govern men acting simply 
as human beings in their relations with other human 
beings, 

Mr. Wilson’s responsibility for the economic dis- 
tress of Central Europe may be stated about as fol- 
lows: It was in his power, when this country declared 
war in 1917, to demand in return for our active 
assistance the abrogation of all the secret treaties by 
which the Entente Governments had pledged them- 
selves, in the event of victory, to divide the spoils; 
and to insist that they bring their real war-aims into 
correspondence with those which they had publicly 
professed. This the Allies would have been bound to 
do, for without the economic and military help of the 
United States they were beaten, and they knew it. 
Mr. Wilson disregarded this opportunity; but if his 
Fourteen Points had ever been in fact anything more 
than talking points, he still had power in 1919, in the 
peace conference, to secure a settlement based on those 
points; for he went to that conference backed by the 
economic and military power, and the popular consent 
of the only great nation which was still solvent. Mr. 
Wilson in 1917 had neglected his opportunity; Mr. 
Wilson in 1919 could still have said: “No secret 
treaties will hold. I have promised the American 
people open covenants, openly arrived at, and drafted 
according to my Fourteen Points, which your Govern- 
ments sanctioned and adopted as the expression of 
your own war-aims.” Mr. Wilson, single-handed, could 
thus have forced a true peace, allowing the peoples 
of Europe to return to productive occupations and 
recuperate from the long drain of war. In the measure 
of his failure to use his great power to this end he is 
responsible for the economic breakdown of Europe. 
He failed, as any other American office-holder must 
have failed, primarily because he thought as an office- 
holder and not as a human being; he thought in terms 
of politics and not in human terms. 

Since the signing of the treaties of Versailles and 
St. Germain it has been increasingly clear that the only 
hope for Central Europe, indeed for the whole of 
Europe, lies in the scrapping of those treaties, with 
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their impossible indemnity-conditions and their di- 
vision of Europe into tariff-zones. It has been equally 
clear that Europe needs as never before the economic 
support of the United States. The bankrupt Entente 
Governments are living from day to day on money 
borrowed in this country. Therefore, it is plain that 
if at any time during the past two years Mr. Wilson 
had demanded free trade among European peoples as 
the price of further assistance, the Allied Govern- 
ments would have had perforce to bow to his will. Mr. 
Wilson did not do this, not because he wished the chil- 
dren of Europe to continue to starve, but because 
thinking and acting always as an official, political con- 
siderations, however short-sighted, weighed with him 
more than considerations of humanity. We say again, 
that in Mr. Wilson’s place any American officeholder, 
even the genial and kindly Mr. Harding, would be as 
impervious to considerations of humanity as Mr. Wil- 
son has been, because if he were not he could not hold 
office under a political government. 

We may be reminded, however, that millions of 
people in the United States supported Mr. Wilson in 
everything he did, and that officeholders can not long 
pursue any policy in which they are not backed by a 
powerful popular opinion. This is true; and no one 
understood it better than Mr. Wilson himself. The 
people who supported Mr. Wilson did so because they 
were carefully educated to that end by Mr. Wilson’s 
Administration. It is sufficient to name the one agency 
of the Creel Bureau to show that Mr. Wilson’s Ad- 
ministration spent millions of dollars of the people’s 
own money in a most highly intensive campaign of 
education in behalf of the Government’s war policies, 
which were not the policies of human beings but the 
policies of officeholders. For the sake of these poli- 
cies it was necessary that the American people should 
be made to hate and fear the people of Central Europe ; 
to regard them as outside the pale of human-kind and 
to believe that it were good for the world at large if 
they were exterminated. Mr. Wilson’s Administration 
worked manfully to enforce upon the country the poli- 
tician’s view of the Central Empires instead of the 
human view, and with the immense means in its 
power no one can wonder at its success. No one can 
be surprised, for example, that members of the 
American Legion here and there are to-day interfering 
with the collection of funds for the starving babies of 
Central Europe. They do not do this because they are 
naturally cruel or unsympathetic but because they have 
more intellectual integrity than their teachers. They 
reason that if the German and Austrian people were 
Huns in 1917, they are Huns now, and no more de- 
serving of consideration than they were then. This 
is logical and bears commendable witness to their seri- 
ousness and simplicity. The wonder is, after so much 
effort to impress the official point of view upon the 
American people, that so little of the spirit of hate is 
left in them; for like all people in the mass they are 
accustomed to think simply and directly and are inno- 
cent of the abominable dualism that the official mind 
must maintain. 

It is doubtful, however, that the most seasoned offi- 
cial could as an individual deal humanely with his fel- 
low-men, and in his capacity of officeholder treat them 
as if they were not human beings, except for the saving 
diffusion of responsibility, which relieves him of all 
sense of guilt. Probably no one of the Allied repre- 
sentatives would think of locking a man in a room and 
allowing him to starve there; it is equally unlikely that 
any British or French admiral or other naval officer 
would think of doing such a thing. Yet by order of 
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the Big Four all Central Europe was locked within its 
borders and allowed to starve during the long delibera- 
tions of the peace conference; and the admirals and 
other naval officers who carried out the order could do 
so without any feeling of compunction or compassion, 
because they felt no responsibility for what they were 
doing. In the same way, it is unlikely that Mr. Baker 
or Mr. Palmer would himself shoot a person convicted 
of offence against the State; it is unlikely, too, that any 
firing-squad was ever composed of natural murderers. 
But by the time the order to shoot a person has passed 
through the hands of several officials, the sense of 
direct responsibility is lost. The firing-squad per- 
forms its work without human care or conscience, be- 
cause it has its orders from higher up; while the off- 
cial who is ultimately responsible is removed by so 
many steps from the gruesome reality that neither 
does his conscience disturb him. In the end, it is as 
if the victim were being dealt with by a mere machine, 
as indeed he is: by the machine of government. 

There is no reason to suppose that all this could be 
otherwise while the State endures; for the interests of 
the State are essentially opposed to the general inter- 
ests of its people. As long as this opposition remains— 
that is to say, as long as the State exists—those indi- 
viduals who hold office under the State will be com- 
pelled, as officials, to adopt a different attitude towards 
their fellow-men than as human beings they would 
naturally maintain. As long as it is considered right 
and proper for a political government to exploit the 
great mass of its citizenry at home, and murder and 
rob its enemies abroad, just so long will the servants 
of the State be required to sanction, in their official 
capacity, acts which as individuals they would indig- 
nantly repudiate. The dualism thus forced upon the 
servant of the political State is the unescapable condi- 
tion of his service; and no better example of it can be 
had than is furnished by the contrast between the 
humane and kindly act of Woodrow Wilson, the human 
being, and the inhumane and merciless acts of 
Woodrow Wilson, the officeholder. 


THE RIGHT TO BE UNREASONABLE. 
THE outcry against co-education, recently raised again 
at Cambridge and at Cornell, moves us to put forth 
at this time certain ideas which—as the reader pleases 
—are immediately, or remotely, or not at all connected 
with the subject of “woman’s rights.” 

Something like a century and a half ago, when “the 
rights of man” was a more familiar phrase than the 
one just quoted, the conceptions of human freedom and 
human rationality were bound together in a most inti- 
mate association, which has since been productive of 
certain evil results. The nature and the consequences 
of this association may be made evident through the 
use of a kind of syllogism: if reason is the infallible 
guide of the thought and action of free men; and if 
a certain individual, rational by birth, has achieved 
freedom, in so far as his thought is concerned, and has 
proceeded to construct a body of doctrine ; then, by vir- 
tue of the common gift of inborn rationality, all other 
men whose minds are free, will subscribe to this doc- 
trine ; and in that moment when action is also set free 
from artificial restrictions, unanimity will obtain in this 
field also. Whatever the technical faults of this syllog- 
ism may be, it is quite clear to us that the idea that 
freedom will produce uniformity, rather than diversity, 
is the natural concomitant of a high regard for human 
reason. It is hardly necessary to add that the apostle 
of freedom flatters himself in no uncertain fashion 
when he. assumes that differences between himself and 


his fellow-men could not possibly exist, were it not 
for the fact that the dissenters, though born free, are 
now everywhere in chains. 

Whenever a man is convinced that under a particu- 
lar set of circumstances, rationality can belong to only 
one of several alternative courses of action; whenever 
Smith believes that in a given situation, Jones, as a 
free and rational being, must inevitably choose to act 
thus and so, and no otherwise; then the concept of 
rationality becomes the excuse for a denial of freedom. 
In effect, Smith says to Jones, “If you do not agree 
with me, it is because you are not free. Therefore, I 
shall use every effort to make you free to act rationally ; 
that is, to act as I think you ought to act.” 

Such an attitude of mind is not friendly to freedom 
in any final sense, but is really a temper of compulsion. 
If, as von Humboldt says, “the end of man . . . is the 
highest and most harmonious development of his 
powers to a consistent whole” ; and if (to quote again) 
the two requisites for this development are “freedom, 
and a variety of situations” ; certainly there is no place 
for the belief that in each of these various situations 
only one type of behaviour is rational. Where this 
belief holds, there must inevitably be an attempt to 
build up a foundation of rationality under a set of 
conventions and customs appropriate to each situation, 
and these conventions and customs thereby gain a 
greater solidity and a more repressive character than 
they could possibly have, if they were considered to 
be based simply upon prejudice or historical accident. 

When “variety of situation” means nothing more 
than variety of prescribed action and demeanour, the 
condition described has little relation to freedom. This 
becomes particularly apparent when Smith thinks of 
Jones, not as an individual, but as a member of a class, 
and condemns Jones’s action as not rationally appro- 
priate to a member of this class. The multiplication 
of classes increases the variety of situations, but this 
does not make for the free development of individual- 
ity, any more than the division of labour in a factory 
makes for the development of craftsmanship. 

The practice of classifying people, and then expect- 
ing each member of the class to exhibit a certain set 
of characteristics, is offensive to any full conception of 
human freedom; and yet in spite of all our talk of 
freedom, the practice flourishes. Whimsicality is as 
repulsive to our notion of the rational man as standard- 
ization is to freedom, hence we continue to measure 
every individual who is introduced to us as an Eng- 
lishmen ,or a trade unionist, or a college professor, 
against the standards appropriate to the class in ques- 
tion, not taking the man for what he is, but “sizing him 
up” in accordance with a special set of prepossessions. 
Everyone who submits to this process—and every one 
must submit to it—is made to feel a certain compulsion 
to be what other people think he should be, as a rational 
creature in a particular environment. 

This capacity of ours for classifying oot racially, 
nationally, socially, economically, politically, profession- 
ally, and for rationalizing their situations for them, 
is the origin of all our fine surprises when an English- 
man says he likes the Irish, or a millionaire exhibits 
signs of radicalism, or a preacher elopes with a Sunday 
School teacher, or a bolshevik gives food first to the 
children, or an artist wears “regular clothes” and has 
his hair cut at frequent intervals. The same love of 
classification and consistency leaves us limp and gasp- 
ing when some thoroughly commonplace individual of 
our acquaintance disappoirits all our poor and reason- 
able expectations by performing, in defiance of his own 
mediocre past, some notable achievement. 
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To clap a mould over a man’s head the moment he 
appears, is to treat him as though he were the “lump 
of impure carbon” that some scientists say he is. Even 
Tf it were established that in the majority of cases there 
are certain mental differences between, say, Mongolians 
and Negroes the application of the general rule to the 
case of any individual Negro, immediately he appears 
upon the scene would automatically limit his freedom 
to show by his own actions just what sort of a human 
being he is. But as yet science knows too little about 
the genus homo to attempt to establish any such dis- 
tinctions, and the popular propensity for grouping and 
standardizing the individuals of the species far outruns 
anything the savants have accomplished. 

Of all classifications and conventions and customs 
that have plagued the race, those that pertain to sex 
are perhaps the most burdensome. An examination of 
the characteristics that are supposed to belong to the 
masculine mind will show that there is not one such 
characteristic which is not frequently possessed by 
women ; and when the operation is reversed, the results 
are found to be exactly the same. Yet both men and 
women have suffered by the persistent tendency to 
divide humanity against itself, and to condemn any 
attempt upon the part of persons of either sex to cross 
the boundary-line. In practical affairs, the disabilities 
incident to this partition of the race have rested most 
heavily upon women. As each special restriction has 
come up for discussion, a well-intentioned effort has 
been made to show that if this restriction is removed, 
women will take full advantage of the opportunities 
created; that is to say, they will conduct themselves 
rationally, in the manner which the reformers think 
appropriate to the situation. Thus the fact that the 
women of a certain district have voted in a certain 
way is made an argument for the extension of the 
suffrage ; and, contrariwise, the fondness of a particu- 
lar group of boarding-school girls for dances and hot- 
fudge-sundaes is admitted to be an argument against 
the propriety of admitting women to institutions of 
higher learning. 

To our way of thinking, all this argumentation is 
utterly beside the question. If women should be set 
free from artificial restrictions, it is because they are 
human beings; and the use they may choose to make 
of their freedom is their own business, and nobody 
else’s. “It is no more necessary to prove that women 
will make wise use of new opportunities offered them 
than it is to prove that a starving man’s digestion is 
good before we give him food. If every single woman 
who was ever admitted to a Cambridge lecture-room 
had spent all her time shooting wads of paper at the 
professor, this would not alter by the weight of a 
gnat’s eyelash our opinion that all educational oppor- 
tunities, and all other opportunities, ought to be open 
to all human beings, whether they happen to be male 
or female. 

Yet the removal of formal and legalistic restrictions 
can not bring real freedom, as long as the habit of 
classification and standardization is woven into the 
whole fabric of social intercourse. Perhaps there are 
few people who have not at some time or other yearned 
passionately to escape from what is expected of them 
and to be simply themselves. If a man is really free 
to be himself, he is free to think and act, if it so 
pleases him, in a fashion that seems to his fellows irra- 
tional or whimsical, without having these words used 
against him in any reproachful sense. But as long as 
human beings are classified, on sight, in accordance 
with sex, or complexion, or vocation, or nationality, 
or religion, or wealth, or poverty, or any other element 


that belongs to the situation; so long as men are ex- 
pected to act rationally thus and so, because the situa- 
tion is such and such; just so long will freedom be 
beyond human power to achieve. 

-Purposely we have avoided here that disputed field 
within which the free action of one individual seems 
to interfere with the free action of another. We have 
attempted simply to~ exhibit a wellnigh universal 
tendency to clamp on restrictions, even where no real 
or apparent conflict of interests is involved. It is 
enough, then, if we have shown that this repressive 
tendency does actually exist, and that most people enter 
the disputed territory with all their preconceptions 
in favour of compulsion, and against that freedom 
which they pretend to worship. 


AN INCOMPETENT METHOD. 


WE are now getting a recrudescence of the kind of 
talk and the kind of method that formed the stock-in- 
trade of the sentimental liberal and pacifist for years 
before the war. As a specimen of talk, we quote the 
following from Mr. H. G. Wells, taken from an inter- 
view in the London Observer: 

We have to suppress the military man and the military- 
minded man—for example, Mr. Winston Churchill—soon and 
thoroughly. The greatest danger to civilization at the present 
time lies not in the bolsheviki, but in the aristocratic and 
monarchist adventurers who dominate the foreign affairs of 
France, Britain and Poland to-day. These people have no 
sense of limitations; they take no heed of the cost of the 
things they do, because they habitually expect other people to 
pay for their adventures. They constitute a real conspiracy 
against the peace and welfare of mankind. They will go on 
doing mischief, if they can, until they provoke a social up- 
heaval that will overwhelm us all. At any cost we must re- 
strain them. If we do not do so, their reckless and imbecile 
aggressions and intrigues will destroy the orderly development 
of the present system altogether, and lead, not so much to 
revolution, as to the breaking down of our whole social order. 


This sounds first-rate and is exactly right. We 
could match it blindfolded, we think, out of the per- 
fervid utterances of any number of pre-war American 
pacifists; and they too sounded first-rate and were 
exactly right. No more exalted language, no sounder 
and more enlivening sentiment, was ever pushed out 
into the air than those which emanated from the bosom 
of our liberal and pacifist friends. We cordially agree 
with them now, as we agreed with them then. We 
cordially agree with Mr. H. G. Wells; we applaud 
every clause and sentence of the statement we have 
quoted, as last week we applauded essentially similar 
utterances from Mr. Bernard Shaw. We can be counted 
on to do our part in the praiseworthy enterprise indi- 
cated by Mr. Wells, of suppressing the military man 
and the military-minded man. But how is it to be 
done? We do not know what method Mr. H. G. 
Wells has in mind or whether he has any; but our 
liberal and pacifist friends had one which they tried 
out pretty thoroughly in 1916, and from present ap- 
pearances one would be justified in saying that it did 
not work well. 

Nevertheless, the same ‘method is being trotted out 
again by our old friends the Women’s Peace Society. 
At a Christmas Day demonstration in Washington, the 
women-voters of the country were called upon to de- 
feat Senators and Representatives who are in favour 
of extensive armament. Every fact put forth at the 
demonstration was unimpeachable, every sentiment was 
sound. When Mrs. Charles Edward Russell said 
that it is criminal lunacy for the United States Gov- 
ernment to devote $92 out of every $100 of its total 
revenue to purposes of war (as the United States 
Bureau of Standards has estimated that it does) she 
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spoke, in our judgment, with exemplary moderation 
and restraint. But when it came to the method of 
getting at that lunacy and curing it, or at all events, 
rendering it impotent for harm, Mrs. Robert M. 
LaFollette offered only the stock proposal of the politi- 
cal liberal: 


On the issue of militarism we 
hold the balance of power. We have the ballot. We propose 
to be practical. We are going to watch Congress. And here, 
on this day precious to the hearts of the Christian world, at the 
very door of the Capitol of our beloved nation, we vow to use 
our votes to defeat Senators and Representatives who stand 
for war and militarism and to elect those who stand for peace 
and disarmament. 


We women have the power. 


Mrs. LaFollette is the wife of a Senator, the cousin- 
by-marriage of a Congressman, and has had an un- 
commonly intimate experience of public affairs, cover- 
ing almost all her adult life. She has seen the method 
that she proposes, the political method, tried out again 
and again. She has seen one President elected on the 
strength of its application, with the enthusiastic sup- 
port of probably all the liberals and pacifists in the 
country; and she now presumably sees what has come 
of it. She has seen man after man pass the test of 
this method with flying colours before a satisfied and 
approving electorate, in this country, in England and 
France, and even in Italy. Who could pass this test 
better, for example, than the Mr. Wilson of 1914, the 
Mr. Baker of 1916, the Mr. Asquith of 1908, the Mr. 
Lloyd George of 1909? The war may yet come to be 
known as the Pacifist’s War; many less fantastic titles 
have been applied to episodes in history. Mrs. La- 
Follette may instinctively be measuring the integrity 
of politicians generally by that of the politician whom 
she happens to know best; if so, it is creditable to her 
qualities of heart and we wish she were right, but it 
makes her a highly unsafe guide for women-voters in 
a campaign to end militarism. 

The political method has been proved beyond per- 
adventure to be utterly worthless. In one of the 
country’s campaigns of sanitation, we remember, there 
was put out a standing exhortation which found great 
favour with housekeepers, “Swat the Fly!” As far as 
it went, it was good, sound advice. The only trouble was 
that without being aware of it, by carelessness about 
garbage and in other ways, most housekeepers were 
breeding more flies in a season than they could swat 
in a lifetime. When this was discovered and the 
obscure breeding-places invaded and broken up, the 
flies disappeared permanently What Mrs. LaFollette 
invites us to, what the liberals and pacifists used to 
invite us to, what Mr. H. G. Wells appears to be in- 
viting us to, is a prospect of endless fly-swatting. This 
paper, on the other hand, is for a prospect of breaking 
up the breeding-places of the “military man and the 
military-minded man.” These are bred and nourished 
to effectiveness in the economic system of privilege and 
monopoly ; and as long as that system is kept up, they 
will be spawned upon us at a rate that makes swatting 
ludicrous. . 

When a Government devotes to military purposes 
ninety-two per cent of the total revenues knaved out 
of the industry of a people whose only wish is to live 
at peace with all the world, it strikes us that the thing 
has gone beyond the point where political action be- 
comes an inept absurdity. We are firmly for direct 
action, for enforcing upon our brethren at Washington 
the good old principle of “grievance before supply.” 
In the period 1765-1769 Americans were not talking 
like Mr. H. G. Wells or the Women’s Peace Society. 
Far from it. Patrick Henry, Gadsden, Dickinson, 


Otis, Scott, Stockton, William Livingston, George 
Mason, Alexander McDougall, did not talk like Mrs. 
LaFollette. They said, “Not one cent!” and then pro; 
ceeded to make good on what they said. The anti-tea 
handbill that was passed around Boston does not read 
like the literature of the peace-associations or the anti- 
militarist organizations of the present day. It de- 
clared that “the hour of manly opposition to the 
machinations of tyranny” had arrived, and it sum- 
moned the people to make “united and successful re- 
sistance to this last, worst and most destructive measure 
of administration.” 

When the Women’s Peace Society, the liberals and 
pacifists, begin to talk like that about method with a 
Government that spends ninety-two per cent of its 
total revenues on purposes of war, there will be really 
something stirring. When the Governments are re- 
minded in good old American terms like those, that 
the people hold the purse-strings, and have the right 
to say when, how and for what purpose they shall be 
taxed, the politician will have a change of heart that 
Mrs. LaFollette and her associates may depend on; he 
will not need any watching. When the people reply to 
the army and navy estimates, to a tariff bill that en- 
hances the cost of their living, to the general system 
of privilege and monopoly that keeps them in economic 
servitude, as the people replied to the American Stamp 
Act of 1765 or the Boston Port Bill of 1774, then we 
shall get somewhere. Political action is not a com- 
petent answer, not an American answer, to the mis- 
feasances of a Government that wastes ninety-two per 
cent of the money contributed by a peace-loving people 
upon its imbecile and criminal adventures in militarism. 
The competent American answer is the one we gave 
a hundred and fifty years ago, “Not one red cent for 
any purpose, until we have had a satisfactory reck- 
oning.” 


THE UNIVERSITY OF THE WORLD. 


VII.\.SHORT-FUNDED ADVENTURES. 
Once I was broke in Vera Cruz. I wandered about the 
streets, I marvelled at the buzzards along the curbstones, and 
I walked at sunset to the end of the breakwater to watch the 
fishermen. At night I boarded a third-class coach of a train 
bound for the City of Mexico. My companion was a Mexican 
boy to whom I had loaned the last of my meagre funds (given 
me by a Cuban boy aboard ship) so that he might buy a 
ticket to his home. He had spent two years in the United 
States and was now returning home, a typical prodigal son. 
In the afternoon we had visited a pawnbroker and had cashed 
in cuff-links, tie-pins and a Morocco leather pocket-folder. 
Then we had dined in frugal fashion in a very cheap restau- 
rant, and finally we had invested our last centavos in a small 
stock of bananas to eat on the train. Early the next morning, 
a fellow traveler bought each of us a hot tamale. In the 
forenoon we left the train and took a coche rojo to a house 
in a street the name of which I have quite forgotten. I 
was made as welcome as the prodigal one, once he had told 
his parents of our adventures, and at noon we dined in style. 

I have known something of the short-funded life. I have 
been without money, or with very few small coins, in many 
cities—Savannah, Vera Cruz, Butte, Honolulu, Palo Alto, 
Paris, to mention only a few—and if I have escaped the suf- 
fering that might have been expected, then these were the 
reasons: When I have been in trouble I have said to myself, 
“The next man that I meet, or the next, or the next, will 
be a very good friend. If he knows the facts about my 
situation, he will share the responsibility of it; and he will 
not begrudge the aid that he gives. For all of the help that 
I get I have given or will gladly give again. J will not suffer 
because of false pride, for false pride is only an invitation 
to Destiny to kick me in the face. While I can not repay 
in coin I will repay in friendliness.” 

Never have I failed to find the friend. Sometimes he has 
come gladly and sometimes reluctantly, sometimes he has 
helped generously and at other times sparingly, but whatever 
his colour or class or creed J have never known the man 
who would turn a deaf ear to distress if the facts regarding 
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it were fairly brought to him. Of course the opportunity to 
present the facts is not always easily forthcoming, and here 
the intelligence of the man most concerned is under test. 

Once I arrived in the city of Butte late at night, with five 
cents in my pocket. I spent the five cents for coffee and rolls 
and went to find a room in a cheap hotel. The cheap hotels 
had no room for me, so I went boldly to a good hotel, 

“Here is my baggage,” I said to the clerk, “to-morrow I 
will have mail and money.” I lied. It was a week before I 
had either. He looked at me sceptically, and put the suit- 
case under the counter. 

The next morning I started out to find lodgings, and before 
I started I told myself that somewhere in the city I would 
find a friend. I visited many rooming-houses. Where the 
faces were hard I simply looked at the rooms and said that 
they did not suit and went away. At length I met a woman 
who looked kind enough to appreciate my predicament. I 
explained the situation. 

“You look honest,’ she said. 

“T am honest,” I replied—and the room-problem was 
solved, 

“Do you know,’ I inquired, “where I can find a place to 
board while I hunt for work?” 

She thought for a moment, then sent me to the house of a 
friend, who set a place at the table for me at luncheon. I 
was almost disappointed at the simple manner in which my 
difficulty solved itself, for I had prepared myself for some 
sort of an adventure. But the plain matter of fact is, as I 
have often since proved, that if a man is honest, and knows 
that he is honest, and does not become panic-stricken, it is 
an exceedingly dificult matter to have a real adventure 
through mere shortage of funds. The high priests of A‘d- 
venture are not concerned with such sordid affairs. 

There was, however, a little of the mysterious in an ex- 
perience which I had the very same afternoon in Butte. It 
seemed to be intended as a reassurance that all was well. As 
I walked down a business street a dark, foreign individual 
stepped from the entrance of a narrow passage-way. He had 
a letter in his hand. 

“Please, sir,” he said, “I have a letter which I can not read.” 

It was a brief communication from some one in Missoula 
in regard to a business transaction, and called for a reply. 
It occurred to me that if the man could not read English he 
probably couid not write it. I had nothing to do, so I volun- 
teered to compose the letter required. The man was very 
grateful, and accepted my offer. I followed him to the end 
of the passage-way. In some back rooms he had established 
a hot-tamale factory. The name on the door was “Peraz 
Khan,” and the man said that he was a Persian. He found a 
bottle of ink and paper, and while I wrote the letter he pre- 
pared for me a service of hot tamale, unleavened bread and 
tea. We chatted a while and became friends. I explained 
to him that I had been in trouble, and before I left, he made 
me promise that if I lacked food or shelter I would call on 
him for aid. There was no question of his sincerity. 

In the summer of 1914, I embarked as a steerage passenger 
for Honolulu. I had no friends in Hawaii, and no promise 
of employment, and, as I think of things now, I see that I 
took a chance in leaving California with a cash stake of less 
than five dollars. I had six days in which to contemplate the 
Fates before my arrival in the Paradise of the Pacific. During 
those days I had to give up most of my funds to a steerage 
steward for food that I needed. 

“Surely,” I said to myself, “this will be a real adventure,” 
and I wondered whence the life-line would be thrown. I 
was still wondering when we rounded Koko Head and 
steamed past Waikiki. Then one of my fellow-passengers 
came to me, said that he liked my nerve, and asked to be 
of service to me. On his own initiative he took me to a 
rooming-house where we arranged to share a room until my 
luck changed. Then we went to a little Japanese café on 
Beretania street—the Manhattan I think it was—where my 
friend purchased a meal-ticket. 

“This will be for either of us,” 
proprietor. 

There remained nothing to do but hunt for work. TI found 
it in a day, and soon I was living sans souct. 

‘On my return trip from the Far East to Hawaii, Buncuen 
a cabin passenger, again I was almost penniless. I stayed 
away from the bar-room, did not pay for a deck-chair, and 
so managed to get along without attracting undue attention; 
but the situation was the most painful that the mere lack of 
money ever caused me. We arrived at Honolulu after sun- 
down, too late for quarantine inspection, and so could not go 
ashore. That night a group of us leaned on the rail and 
watched the lights of the beautiful city. After weeks of travel 
the ship’s company was intimate. My friends began to discuss 


he explained to the 


their plans for the morrow, and for the holidays after ar- 
riving at San Francisco. One talked of a motor tour, another 
of winter at the Moana, another of Santa Barbara and golf. 
There was general agreement about a big party at the Palace. 
It came my turn to announce my plans. 

“Well, Frantz, what will you be doing?” 
better fortune. 

An impulse seized me to be frank and tell the brutal truth. 

“Well,” I said, deliberately, “I’ll lie around on the beach 
at Waikiki until I’m strong enough, and then I’ll get on a 
freighter and work my way back to the Coast, probably 
shining brass.” 

Of course this produced a certain amount of surprise and 
consternation, but it proved to be the truth. At Honolulu I 
borrowed some cliiange to settle with the cabin boys, and 
spent almost my last half dollar to buy leis for the ladies 
whose deck-chairs had been available during their absence 
from the deck. Three weeks later I was a “workaway” bound 
for the coast. There were a few cabin passengers aboard, 
but they took no notice of me except once when I slipped and 
fell on the deck. 

As I recall my short-funded adventures, I note that hard 
on the heels of worry or suffering have come my finest 
friends. The reality of a friend is determined by his presence 
in the hour of need. It matters not whether one has known 
him for hours or for years, or whether one ever meets him 
again. So how can I think but kindly of Saturnio ‘Rubio, a 
‘Cuban boy who staked me as I left Havana, of the Con- 
stabulary officer who answered the S.O.S. in Pampanga, 
Luzon; of the Standard Oil man whose eleventh-hour loan 
enabled me to leave Hong-Kong, of the generous printer who 
rescued me from the steerage, of the Hawaian millionaire 
who gave me the getaway money when I came back to college, 
of the dozen friends who helped me to stay there, of those 
who paid the way while I saw the sights of Paris, of a score 
of others who tided me over various spells of weariness or 
illness? 

So have I seen the world, unabashed, sometimes with funds, 
sometimes without, often embarrassed but never terror- 
stricken by poverty, regretting the hour of need but eager 
for the friend that it revealed. As I have taken, so, perhaps, 
I have given. Upon thinking over life’s traditions the best 
that I recall is that of the old California rancheros who kept 
a bowl of gold-pieces on the table that he who had need 
might help himself unembarrassed. The golden words of life, 
that nourish dreams and keep faith high are these, “Pay me 
when your ship comes in.” 


said a son of 


Harry W. FRAnvz. 


THE PROPHET OF THE SOVIETS. 


DaniEL De LEON was born on 14 December, 1852. 
To most Americans this statement will suggest noth- 
ing beyond a question of identity: Who was Daniel 
De Leon? Some may remember seeing Lenin’s recent 
tribute: “The American Daniel De Leon first formu- 
lated the idea of a soviet government, which grew 
upon his idea.” To Mr. Arthur Ransome, Lenin en- 
larged upon the same theme, saying, as reported by 
Mr. Ransome: “His theory that representation 
should be by industries not by areas was already the 
germ of the soviet system. He [Lenin] remembered 
seeing De Leon at an International Conference. De 
Leon made no impression at all, a grey old man, quite 
unable to speak to such an audience: but evidently 
a much bigger man than he looked, since his pam- 
phlets were written before the experience of the Rus- 
sian Revolution of 1905... .” 

But to most Americans De Leon’s name will awak- 
en no associations whatever. I sometimes wonder 
whether so forceful and creative a mind as De 
Leon’s could have met with so little intellectual re- 
sponse in any other community than our own. Not 
that one expects a popular acceptance of De Leon’s 
conclusions as a whole, or even a numerous follow- 
ing among his contemporaries—the times were not 
ripe for that. But that De Leon’s work should be 
almost entirely unknown to and neglected by the ma- 
jority of American intellectuals; that his revolution- 
ary role in the American labour-movement should re- 
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ceive at most a few lines in even the best of our his- 
tories of the movement (Dr. Brissenden’s “I. W. W.” 
alone excepted) ; that even such careful scholars as 
Professor Commons and his associates should think 
it sufficient to compress De Leon into a foot-note and 
then get his dates wrong!—such things, in view of 
the calibre of the man, are amazing. 

On the whole, De Leon’s fate was, I suppose, the 
fate of any man who presents too early a far-reaching 
programme of social change together with a tech- 
nique for its realization. His contemporaries were 
thinking in terms of Congress and political office, of 
reform by “electing the right men” and by legislative 
enactment—the one method of change, indeed, that in 
those days could gain a hearing. Even those who 
with him looked for the advent of a socialist society 
saw the realization of their doctrine through and in 
the existing political State. These men, political re- 
formers and State socialists alike, regarded the labour- 
movement only as an opportunist weapon for raising 
the worker’s level of life within the existing social 
organization. Little wonder then, that they could not 
shate with De Leon his vision of an industrial soci- 
ety which should be at once both established by and 
based, structurally and functionally, upon the indus- 
trial union. His was a different language from theirs. 

In these days, however, events are pushing these 
ideas into the arena of action. Men must now think 
of industrial societies, of the social implications of 
unionism, of the eclipse of monopolist institutions, be- 
cause these things are already at hand. De Leon is 
slowly coming into his own, because his theories are 
proving themselves in all essentials the outlines of a 
new social order. 

The facts of De Leon’s life in themselves form a 
chapter in the history of American labour and radi- 
calism. Born in 1852 on the island of Curacoa, he 
was descended from a collateral branch of the fam- 
ily of Ponce de Leon which had emigrated from Spain 
to Venezuela in the fifteenth century, members of which 
live there to this day. Most of his formal education 
he received in Europe where he was graduated at the 
University of Leyden’in 1872. In that year he came to 
America, becoming for a short time associate editor 
of a Spanish paper and a teacher of Greek, Latin and 
mathematics in a country school near New York. Lat- 
er he studied law at Columbia University, graduating 
in 1878 and receiving the appointment in 1886 of 
Seligman prize lecturer in Latin-American diplomacy, 
a post which he held till 1892. About the time of his 
appointment he became interested in the Single-Tax 
movement and was active in the Henry George cam- 
paign of 1886. He soon became dissatisfied with the 
single tax, however, and joined the Knights of La- 
bour in 1888. The next year he became interested in 
the Nationalist party, that long-forgotten response to 
Edward Bellamy’s “Looking Backward.” Disappoint- 
ed again in the Nationalist party he joined in 1890 
the Socialist Labour party, very soon becoming the 
party’s leader and editor of the People, the party 
organ, both of which positions he held until his death. 
With the development of his ideas on unionism he be- 
came dissatisfied with the Knights of Labour and with 
its new rival the American Federation of Labour. 
Consequently in 1895 he helped to launch the Social- 
ist Trade and Labour Alliance. In 1905 the Alliance 
joined with other radical unions in the formation of 
the I. W. W. De Leon and his followers were active 
in this new organization until the antagonistic syndi- 
calist direct actionists succeeded in the convention of 
1908 in unseating De Leon and ousting his faction. 
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The De Leonites then formed in oppostion to the Chi- 
cago I. W. W., the organization known first as the 
Detroit I. W. W. and now as the Workers Interna- 
tional Industrial Union. This latter on the economic 
field and the Socialist Labour party on the political 
field are to-day the organized advocates of “De Leon- 
ism” in America. 

Even this bare outline of his life gives some hint of 
De Leon’s fighting quality. But it gives no adequate 
notion of his almost tireless energy. Master of at 
least nine languages, De Leon during his lifetime 
translated the twenty-one volumes of Eugene Sue’s 
“Mysteries of the People” from the French; numer- 
ous socialist classics from the German, including Be- 


‘bel’s “Woman under Socialism,” Engel’s ‘“Develop- 


ment of Socialism’ and Marx’s “Eighteenth Bru- 
maire’”’; edited the Daily and Weekly People; wrote 
at least twenty monographs developing and defending 
his own ideas; and was besides these things always 
ready for a lecture or a debate. Yet, in spite of this 
active side of his character, he was above all a 
thinker. His action was always an uncompromising 
expression of his carefully formulated scientific be- 
liefs. Active as he was, the events of his life form 
only its skeleton. Until its end his thought made its 
substance and its flavour. 

De Leon was, of course, a socialist ; he was, more- 
over, an uncompromising Marxian. It was Lewis 
Morgan’s forecast in “Ancient Society” of the aboli- 
tion of private property and the passing of the political 
State that strengthened De Leon’s conviction, as, in- 
deed, it did Marx’s and Engels’s as well. The ideas 
of these men were the foundation upon which he 
erected his own contribution. This foundation of 
socialist thought, the Marxian analysis of the past 
and the present, is familiar enough to-day. However 
more unflinchingly De Leon may have followed this 
analysis to its last detail, most socialists accepted its 
broader aspects with him. It was when they came to 
consider the Constitution of the new order, and the 
manner of its coming that they differed from him. 

The socialist ideal most widely accepted before the 
war was that of a State socialism. The Fabians in 
England, the Social Democrats on the Continent, the 
Socialist party in America all wrote of and expected 
a super-State of experts, bureaucrats and departments 
which should own and manage nationalized indus- 
tries in which the workers should toil, contented and 
well cared-for by a benevolent paternalism. They saw 
socialism in a sort of transformed, greatly enlarged 
political State. De Leon’s conception of the political 
State itself made it impossible for him to share this 
view. The political State for him, from its inception 
was “an expression of class-rule.” A certain develop- 
ment, it is true, had taken place within the State itself 
until it had assumed the form of a democracy with 
universal suffrage. But so long as society was split 
up into economic classes on the basis of the owner- 
ship of the means of production, so long would the 
State, whatever its form, be a weapon of repression 
in the hands of the owning and therefore the ruling- 
class. The workers could never capture it for their 
own purposes so long as they maintained their wage- 
worker status. 

But there was in De Leon’s view a more serious 
objection, the objection indeed: which formed the basis 
of his chief contribution to socialist thought. As he 
puts it, “The State implies the capitalist thought of 
territory as the basis for government. . . . The social- 
ist governmental constituency is the industry . . . in- 
dustries wherever located, regardless of political de- 
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marcations of the capitalist State” (the Daily People, 
6 September, 1905). In view of this sharp and funda- 
mental difference, 

. the scheme that has the abnormal name of State social- 
ism . . . which is justly called half-baked socialism, would 
put into the hands of the political State [through nationaliza- 
tion]—the State which consists of capitalists—the manage- 
ment of industry. In other words, it would put into their 
hands additional powers to tyrannize the people. . . . The 
development [of the tool] . . . to-day has reached that point 
where the political government must be overthrown, where leg- 
islation can not and must not be conducted by an organism that 
is separate and apart from the productive capability of man. 
Congress, the President, and all our judges may die to-mor- 
row and not a wheel of production would stop running... . 

Consequently for De Leon socialism demanded spe- 
cifically 
the overthrow of the political government and the institution 
in place of the political government of the industrial govern- 
ment, the government made of the representatives of the or- 
ganized industries of the nation, the wiping out of the State 
lines, and the institution in lieu of the State lines of the indus- 
tries. Instead of having the State of Pennsylvania we would 
have the industry of railroads, the industry of mines, the in- 
dustry of weaving, the industry of food-production, and. so 
forth; and the representatives of these industries, would con- 
stitute the Government and that Government would then own 
and conrol those instruments of production that civilization 
needs——De Leon-Berry Debate, pp. 7-8. 


From as early as 1896 until his death De Leon contin- 
ually advocated this form of socialism, opposing long 
before the war the State socialism which since the 
war has lost much of its popularity, and forecasting 
that form of industrial society which is now in actual 
construction in Soviet Russia. 

The constituency of the industrial society was very 
‘definitely visualized in his mind, for he saw the “con- 
stituencies of future society” in the weapon with 
which labour could best fight in its battles—the indus- 
trial union—“at once the battering ram with which to 
pound down the fortress of capitalism and the suc- 
cessor of the capitalist social structure itself .. . the 
Socialist Republic in the making; and the goal 
once reached . . . the Socialist Republic in opera- 
tion.” The structure of industrial unions therefore, 
and their functional combination will constitute, said 
De Leon, the structure of the Industrial Society. Po- 
litical States are composed structurally of territorial 
divisions separated one from another and subdivided 
internally by territorial boundaries. The line of de- 
marcation among the several parts of the Industrial 
State will be determined by the facts in production. 
Thus the Industrial Society will be composed of in- 
dustrial unions which are organized 
1. By gathering into and keeping in ‘Recruiting Locals’ the 
individual workers of whose specific occupation there may not 
as yet be enough to organize a ‘Trade and Shop Branch,’ 

2. By gathering into ‘Trade and Shop Branches’ all the 
workers who use the identical tool. ] 

3. By gathering into ‘Local Industrial Unions’ all the several 
‘Trade and Shop Branches’ whose combined work furnishes a 
given output. There can be no ‘Local Industrial Union’ with- 
out at least two ‘Trade and Shop Branches.’ 

These are the first three stages. The further stages, in the 
ascending line—Industrial Councils, National Industrial 
Unions and Industrial Departments—are obvious.—The Daily 
People, 23 March, 1910. 


Merely to visualize a goal, of course, was not 
enough. De Leon felt the need of a technique for its 
realization, a technique that should be based upon a 
sound knowledge of the strategy and the tactics of 
the movement. “Strategy and tactics,” he said, “imply 
simply a military knowledge of the topography of the 
field of action and the means at command.” Conse- 
quently De Leon insisted upon a programme of action 
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that should be fitted closely to the conditions of the 
country in which it sought results. Each country 
would have to develop its individual programme—and 
it was the American programme which concerned him 
most. American socialism he thought should employ 
both industrial and political methods, and of these the 
former holds by far the more important role in his 
theory. 

The labour-movement appeared to him to be the 
backbone of the socialist movement—the might with- 
out which “socialism would remain but an aspiration.” 
The organization of labour, he held, must therefore 
be the first clause in the socialist code of action. This 
was one of the issues upon which the De Leonites and 


‘the faction which broke with them to form what is 


now the Socialist party originally “split.” The state 
of capitalist development in America, and the role 
assigned to the union in the new order, gave only one 
form of unionism any value in De Leon’s eyes. Not 
only did he want labour organized according to in- 
dustry, but he wanted a class-conscious, revolutionary 
industrialism. It seemed to him a tragic anomaly for 
labour to present to a highly concentrated, industrially- 
combined and class-conscious capitalism, a craft-di- 
vided front in which each “small detachment” was 
sent to meet the foe alone by a system of labour-con- 
tracts drawn up to terminate on different dates. He 
fought the American Federation of Labour on these 
grounds—as well as on the ground of its doctrine of 
“mutual interests’—from its very inception. He ac- 
cused its leaders of continually betraying their follow- 
ers. He had no patience with the policy of “boring- 
from within” when used alone. The Federation, in 
his view, was wrong, structurally and functionally, 
and moreover was controlled by a powerful machine. 
Only a rival organization could be strong enough to 
break it. It is interesting to note that Mr. William Z. 
Foster after his steel-strike experience last year, the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers and other labour rad- 
icals are putting this view into operation. 

When the I. W. W. was launched in 1905, De Leon 
allowed himself to be optimistic as may be seen in his 
article on “The Chicago Convention” in the Daily 
People, 27 June, 1905. It was not long, however, be- 
fore the organization was split on the rock of political 
action. From his position in that question De Leon 
would never budge an inch. In every politically dem- 
ocratic country, he felt, the ballot “affords the labour- 
movement the opportunity to ventilate its purposes, its 
aspirations and its methods, free, over and above 
board, in the noonday light of the sun, whereas other- 
wise, its agitation would be consigned to the circum- 
scribed sphere of the rat-hole. ...” Political action, 
he pointed out again and again, is not Parliamentarian- 
ism. Political action must be carried on along the terri- 
torial lines of the political State.. Consequently, even if 
the working-class party should some day capture the 
whole political machinery it must “take and hold” that 
machinery only for the purpose of abolishing it. The 
true functions of political action are only to give the 
workers a means of civilized agitation and to put up 
a protecting shield against their enemies. 

Secondary in importance though political action was 
to him, he considered it to be the height of folly to dis- 
regard it in any democratic country and above all in 
America, for America is a country with a revolution- 
ary tradition. It alone in the world has a Constitution 
which provides for its own abolition; it alone has a 
history whose high points legalize social change. The 
Declaration of Independence, James Madison, Thomas 
Jefferson, Abraham Lincoln, William Lloyd Garrison, 
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Wendell Phillips all say in different words to the 
American people, as De Leon never tired of telling 
them, “This country with its institutions belongs to 
the people who inhabit it. Whenever they shall grow 
weary of the existing government, they can exercise 
their Constitutional right of amending it, or their revo- 
lutionary right to dismember or overthrow it.” Any 
revolutionary movement which renounces the advant- 
ages of political action in a country with such a tradi- 
tion and whose people “vote as naturally as they 
breathe” deliberately deprives itself of a formidable 
weapon. Strangely enough, excepting only the Social- 
ist-Labour party itself, this typically American section 
of De Leon’s programme alone has not gained wide 
acceptance among the modern industrial socialists in 
America. 

Daniel De Leon died 11 May, 1914—a few weeks 
before the outbreak of the war. He died as he had 
lived—before his time. 

Sytyv1a Kopotp. 


PRESIDENT CARRANZA: AN ESTIMATE 


TIME enough has elapsed since the murders at Tlax- 
calantongo to permit a fair estimate to be formed of 
the influence that Venustiano Carranza exerted, and 
still exerts, on the shaping of the course of the Mex- 
ican nation. Carranza found Mexico a backward 
principality and made of it a modern nation. This 
does not detract from the credit due to Francisco I. 
Madero. President Madero had the ability to visual- 
ize Mexico’s needs, but not the necessary adminis- 
trative ability to accomplish his programme. Through- 
out every phase of Mexican development from 1913 
to the present day, the influence of Carranza is plain- 
ly to be seen. 

Carranza’s opponents have pictured him as ignor- 
ant, prejudiced against anything foreign, avaricious, 
superstitious, and impatient of any suggestion or 
criticism. None of these charges is founded on 
truth. Well educated, managing his own estates, 
and taking a prominent part in the administration 
of his native state of Coahuila under Diaz, Carranza 
was a foremost intellectual and administrator. Had 
he been ambitious or avaricious, he could have been 
Governor of Coahuila under Diaz, and he could 
have had any place he desired from Huerta, for the 
latter feared him and wished to conciliate him. In- 
stead, with everything to lose, and nothing to gain, 
already past the prime of life, Carranza left his 
family and the security of his home for the dangers 
and privations of a campaign. Carranza took office 
a rich man, he died a poor one. That one fact alone 
should silence the gossips who call the martyred 
President “the first thief in Mexico.” It is doubt- 
ful if there has ever been a ruler more exactingly 
honest than Carranza. He could easily have made 
millions for himself, as other leaders have, but 
Carranza would often leave his salary undrawn in 
order that urgent accounts might be paid. 

His enemies at home and abroad have covered his 
name with every possible insult; against all these 
slanders there need but be placed the spectacle of a 
free Mexico and the murdered President lying, at 
his own request, in the humblest of graves in the 
Panteon de Dolores—slanders and slanderers van- 
ish—Venustiano Carranza’s fame is secure. 

Carranza was not anti-foreign, he was pro-Mexi- 
can—in other words, he was a patriot. Any other 
policy than the nationalistic one which he followed 
during the troublous times of 1914-1917 would have 


resulted in the looting of Mexican wealth by un- 
scrupulous foreign interests. During those years 
a certain type of foreign interest saw in the power- 
lessness of Mexico a golden opportunity for the 
securing of permanent concessions. Had these in- 
terests had their way, Mexico would by this time 
have lost her political and economic independence. 
Carranza built a wall of nationalism around his 
tormented country so that it might have a chance 
to recover before the concession hunters came to 
loot it. To this end, the Constitution of 1917 was 
framed. The nationalization of petroleum and min- 
erals, so bitterly attacked in certain quarters has 
been vindicated by its adoption by other nations, 
and it has been proven sound both by the opinions 
of distinguished jurists and by the identity and 
vehemence of its enemies. 

On assuming the Presidency, Carranza found 
many discordant elements grouped under the Con- 
stitutionalist banner, each claiming precedence 
for his merits and ambitions. To conciliate these 
elements, compromises were necessary at times; 
temporary injustices to some were inevitable; but 
it is doubtful if any other Mexican could have 
handled the situation as well as Carranza did. 

To keep the turbulent generals in line; to provide 
money and equipment for the army and the machin- 
ery of government; to combat a vicious propaganda 
spread in the United States and elsewhere by for- 
tune hunters more than ninety millions dollars (it 
is alleged, were spent in the United States by Car- 
ranza’s enemies) who hoped after his overthrow to 
secure a figurehead President who would grant 
their concessions; to play scheming politicians off 
against each other; to crush Villa, Zapata, Diaz, 
Palaez; to animate the whole nation with a con- 
ciousness of the part that Mexico is to play in the 
future and of the necessity of safeguarding her 
riches for the Mexican people; moreover, to do all 
these things successfully, ranks Carranza among 
the great governors of our time. 

With one exception, all the members of the Pro-- 
visional Government of De La Huerta, and of the 
government of Alvaro Obregon, and all those who 
are suffering exile or imprisonment for their loyalty 
to their dead chief, all were “made” by Carranza. 
The one exception is Obregon himself. Although 
for a time commander of the Constitutionalist army, 
and later Secretary of War, Obregon was never 
very friendly with Carranza. Obregon has proved 
himself a good soldier and a shrewd business man; 
it is too early to say what record he will make as 
President. 

Early in the pre-constitutional period (1914-1917) 
friction developed among the chiefs of the army. 
To placate jealous leaders required much tact at 
that critical time, when the desertion of even a small 
number might have paved the way to the final 
triumph of Villa. These dissensions and the per- 
sonal treason of General Pablo Gonzalez, for it is 
impossible to apply softer terms to the action of a 
man whose military career is a series of defeats, 
and who was retained in his command only by the 
personal friendship of Carranza, finally caused the 
overthrow of the Carranza government. 

Thirty-eight per cent of the locomotives in Mexico 
were destroyed in the campaigns of the years 1914- 
1916; revenue dwindled and almost disappeared; 
arms were embargoed, while bandit armies were 
stocked with the most modern equipment by the 
aid of foreign interests; despite all these obstacles 
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Carranza persevered, and March, 1920, saw less than 
two thousand rebels in arms in the Republic. Of 
these Villa in the trackless mountains of Durango 
had some seven hundred; an equal number were 
maintained by the oil companies in the guise of 
Palaez’s “army”; Felix Diaz and isolated bands of 
highwaymen made up the remainder. Compare this 
showing with 1914, when Villa alone commanded 
more than forty thousand men and had no less 
than sixty-five pieces of artillery. 

Carranza’s task, as outlined by himself, was com- 
posed of two parts. First, he had to destroy the 
militarism of the Porfirista dictatorship, and root 
out the vested interests of the Cientifico party, 
which, illegally established, were sucking the life- 
blood of the nation. It has been claimed by apolo- 
gists for the Cientifico party that they were robbed 
by Carranza. The very name of Cientifico refutes 
that charge. They were called Cientificos (Scien- 
tific Ones) because they stole scientifically, by 
means of chattel mortgages and the like. “The 
Cientifico aristocrat of to-day is the thief of yester- 
day” is a well-known dicho in Mexico. Second, 
once these obstacles were removed or eradicated, 
Carranza’s task was to build up a new Mexico, not 
alone a new Government, he must revitalize the 
whole nation, exhausted by the oppression of the 
Cientificos and by years of civil war. 

The first part of his task was successfully per- 
formed. Crushed with Diaz—scotched but not 
killed—militarism reared its head with the treach- 
ery of Huerta, and after the defeat of the tyrant, the 
final effort of the military element was made at 
the Convention of Aguascalientes, when the reac- 
tionaries played on the susceptible Villa in an at- 
tempt to overthrow Carranza. Militarism over- 
thrown, Carranza was threatened with a foreign 
invasion. Any other attitude but that assumed by 
Carranza would have inevitably resulted in the oc- 
cupation of the whole country by foreign soldiery. 
Though he could not match his enemy in the size 
of his army, his position was morally impregnable, 
and he was able to circumvent the demands put 
upon him by Mexico’s aggressors. Had Carranza 
shown one sign of weakness, the invasion of Mexico 
would have been an accomplished fact. But the 
spectacle of the determined old man, maintaining 
his country’s rights at all costs, daunted the jingoes 
who could not count on their people supporting 
them in a wanton attack on Mexico. 

Death overtook President Carranza before he 
could complete the second part of his programme. 
The very elements responsible for his overthrow 
complain most bitterly because he did not leave a 
finished edifice in which to house them. The struc- 
ture of the new Mexican nation was unfinished in 
May, 1920, when the assassin’s bullet cut down the 
architect, but enough remains to show what a na- 
tion Carranza would have built had he been spared. 
One has but to compare the condition of Mexico in 
1913, 1916, and 1920, to perceive the results of Car- 
ranza’s efforts to bring Mexico out of the slough of 
despond into which she had fallen under the tyran- 
ny of Diaz. 

Carranza’s principal traits of character were pa- 
tience and industry. A tireless worker, he exhausted 
his most assiduous collaborators. There filed be- 
fore him every day for seven years, in his office, in 
his home, on the train, in the field, scores of 
solicitantes, seeking favours, rewards, instructions, 
bearing grievances, expounding doctrines or claims, 


or merely gratifying their curiosity. Papers with- 
out number passed through his hands daily; he 
would often work sixteen hours a day. Yet with 
all his labour, with all the annoyances consequent 
on the nature of his position, he never became angry 
or impatient. He always had time to listen even 
to the most trivial complaint, and those who 
negotiated with him found that he saw clearly 
through each matter brought before him, no matter 
how involved or technical it might be. Slow to 
anger and to punish, his very leniency cost him his 
life, for the assassin Herrero had been pardoned 
scarcely three months before, after a court martial 
had found him guilty of rebellion. 

In addition to his multitudinous labours, Car- 
ranza found time for such advanced legislation as 
that embodied in the famous Ley de Relaciones 
Famuiliares, which sets on a firm basis all matters 
relating to the home. The Constitution of 1917, 
and especially the much discussed Article 27, are 
largely Carranza’s work. The Constitution is na- 
tionalistic, as the constitution of any country rich 
in natural resources, must necessarily be. It stands 
as a barrier between Mexico and those who would 
unjustly exploit the country for their own selfish 
interests, but it allows foreign corporations more 
favourable working-conditions than in many cases 
they have in their own countries. 

It has been well said that Article 27 is the real 
achievement of the Revolution. It guarantees to 
nationals and foreigners alike the right to seek the 
prosperity that Mexico holds out to those who hon- 
estly seek it. It prevents monopolies; it ensures the 
independence of the Mexican landowner; it pre- 
vents extra-territoriality by providing that all for- 
eign interests owning or acquiring Mexican proper- 
ty are to be considered as Mexican citizens or cor- 
porations in the event of lawsuits, and that all 
litigation concerning Mexican property is to be 
brought before Mexican courts. In the Constitu- 
tion of Queretaro is embodied Mexican indepen- 
dence and self-respect held inviolate as long as the 
Constitution shall last. It is the gift of Venustiano 
Carranza to his people. 


Joun E. Ketty. 


THE BOOK OF REUBEN. ! 


I Reuben, the husbandman, tilleth another's field. 
waxeth rich im the time of the Great War. 13 His landlord 
raiseth his rent. 21 Reuben agreeth to purchase the land on 
the instalment system. 24 His landlord rejoiceth. 27 Reuben 
ts hard hit when peace cometh upon the land. 30 The mortgage 
is foreclosed. 35 His landlord praiseth God. 


1 Now it came to pass that in the years of the Great 
War there was in that western country a husbandman, and 
they called his name Reuben, and this husbandman tilled 


6 He 


‘fifty acres by the sweat of his brow, and by the sweat of 


his wife’s brow, and the sweat of his son’s brow, and 
the sweat of the brows of his daughters. — 

2 God, however, had not prospered Reuben, and the 
land that he tilled was not his land, but the land of one 
named Harvey, a money-lender. So every season, at the 
time of harvest, Reuben went into the town where Har- 
vey dwelled, and sought him at his counting-house, which 
in that land was called a bank, and there paid rent to him 
in lawful money. For every acre that he tilled, whether 
it was sown to wheat, to corn or to alfalfa, or left to lie 
fallow, Reuben paid Harvey six dollars at harvest, so that 
the sum that Reuben paid to Harvey was three hundred 
dollars every year. 

3 Now, this was when the sun shined out of the 

1 This is based wpon a current news-dispatch telling how the tenant- 


farmers in a Western State bought out their landlords at $300 an acre, 
and are now on the chopping-block.—H. L. M. 
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heavens, and the rains came down, and the grass and 
wheat sprouted in the fields, and there was increase in 
the flocks. But when the sun shined not, and there was 
no rain, then Reuben had not the three hundred dollars 
to pay Harvey. 

4 And it came to pass that he paid Harvey two hun- 
dred and fifty-seven dollars, and owed forty-three dol- 
lars that he did not pay, and he gave Harvey his promise 
on a scroll for forty-three dollars. And as year followed 
year, Reuben owed Harvey six hundred dollars and fifty 
dollars. 

5 So the war came upon the land, and there was 
urging upon the husbandmen of that western country to 
do their utmost, and Reuben hearkened unto the voice, 
and with him his wife, and his son, and his daughters. 
And they laboured long in the sun, and at the harvest 
they reaped plenteously. 

6 And then came the dealers in wheat, and corn, 
and lambs, and they gave unto Reuben many dollars, and 
he waxed rich, and in his heart there were glad songs 
to God. And he went to the altar in the village, and he 
sang “Brighten the Corner Where You Are,” and “There 
is Sunshine in My Soul” and “Are You Ready For The 
Judgment Day?” And he gave a thank-offering unto his 
pastor. 

7 And then Reuben went unto Harvey, and saith, 
Here is the money which I owe thee. God has not for- 
gotten me, His humble servant, while the Great War 
rages. Take thy money, O Harvey, and give me back 
my promise on the scroll. 

8 So Harvey made answer, Well done, thou faithful 


husbandman. It is even as thou sayest. Here is thy 
scroll. Give me now my money. And Reuben gave him 
the money. 


g Then saith Harvey, How many dollars hast thou 
amassed by this harvest? And Reuben made answer, 
saying, God hath prospered me much. I have yet two 
thousand dollars, and four hundred dollars. 

10 Then Harvey made a great lamentation. Why 
weepest thou? saith Reuben. What aileth thee that thou 
beatest thy breast? 

11 Then saith Harvey, Alas, God hath forsaken me. 
When from thy harvest thou hadst nothing, then didst 
thou pay me three hundred dollars a year. And now, 
when thy harvest filleth thy purse with dollars, still thou 
payest me but three hundred dollars a year. 

12 Even so, answereth Reuben. For each acre, six 
dollars. It is so agreed between us. 

13 But what is agreed, saith Harvey, is surely not 
for ever. Only the Lord God Omnipotent is eternal. At 
the next harvest thy payment will be, for each acre, 
twenty dollars. 

14 So Reuben called upon God to save him, but 
Harvey made answer, What wouldst thou? If I take 
twenty dollars for each acre, then it is but a thousand 
dollars for fifty acres. Thou hast two thousand and four 
hundred dollars in thy purse. Wouldst thou be like the 
swine, and leave no just share for another? 

15 And Reuben called upon God again, and sware 
that it was too much. And he lamented sorely, and wept 
in his beard. And he said unto Harvey, If I pay so 
much, then it will take me so long to buy me acres of 
mine own that I shall be an old man, and too feeble to fol- 
low the furrow, and I shall fall into poverty in mine age. 

16 Even so, saith Harvey. But the Lord holds out 
His hand to thee, to help thee even now. Give me thy 
promise for the fifty acres, at three hundred dollars for 
each acre, and the land is thine. 

17 And Reuben saith, The price is dear. 

18 Then saith Harvey, Nay. Thou hast in one har- 
vest got thee two thousand dollars and four hundred dol- 
lars. Reckon now what thou hast got for each acre, and 
it is eight per cent upon the price. 

19 So Reuben fell into thought, but the Lord yet 
kept him in darkness. 

20 Then he said to Harvey, Thy words are fair 
words, methinks, but I am a simple man, and my heart 


knoweth not what it should answer. If I do as thou 
sayest, then I must pay thee ten thousand dollars and 
five thousand dollars, and so much money I have not. 

21 Then Harvey made answer, Pay me the two thou- 
sand and four hundred dollars that thou hast, and for 
the rest give me thy promise on a scroll. 

22 So they called the scribes, and it was done. And 
Reuben was now master of his own acres, and of his 
flocks and his house, and Harvey took his promise for 
twelve thousand dollars and six hundred dollars. And 
each year Reuben paid Harvey seven hundred and fifty- 
six dollars. 

23 Whereupon it pleased God to end the Great War, 
and Reuben rejoiced greatly thereat, and was exceeding 
glad. 

24 So did Harvey rejoice, for he was a man full of 
wisdom. 

25 Then it came to pass that the dealers in wheat, 
and corn, and lambs came to the house of Reuben at the 
harvest, but it was no longer as before, for their purses 


were not full, but almost empty. So Reuben waxed not 


rich again, but grew poor, and when the time came to 
pay unto Harvey the seven hundred dollars and fifty-six 
dollars he had it not. 

26 And Harvey saith, Where is my money? 

27 And Reuben answered, Behold I have it not. 

28 Then Harvey summoned the scribes, and saith, 
This man withholdeth my money. What is on the scroll? 

29 And the scribes answered, When he payeth not the 
money, then the mortgage is foreclosed. 

30 Then saith Harvey, Foreclose the mortgage. 

31 So the scribes did as they were bidden, and the 
acres of Reuben were cried for sale, and Harvey bought 
them for seven thousand dollars. 

32 Then saith Reuben, Behold, thou hast my acres, 


-and I yet owe thee five thousand and six hundred dol- 


lars, and thou hast my promise on the scroll. Truly, God 
hath forsaken me. 

33 But Harvey said unto him, Nay, thou blasphemer, 
God is still with thee. Thou art a diligent husbandman. 
Go, then, and till the acres, and for each acre pay me 
twelve dollars at the harvest. And if peradventure any 


‘dollars be left in thy hands, pay them unto me against 


thy debt of five thousand dollars and six hundred. So 
go in peace, and blessed be God. 

34 So Reuben went, and with him his wife, and his 
son, and his daughters, and they yet till the land in that 
western country. But he is an evil man, and in his heart 
there is no thanksgiving to God. 

35 But Harvey is humble, and so God prospereth him, 
and at the harvest he taketh what Reuben bringeth 
to him. And from his lips cometh the psalm, Praise God 
from whom all blessings flow. 

Henry L. MEencKEN, 


MISCELLANY. 


A croup of photographs recently on view at the National 
Arts Club in New York gave me an interesting glimpse 
of a cross-section of American life, or rather of the life 
of the immigrant in America. Here, one felt, were the 
illustrations for Whitman’s “Song for Occupations,” not 
merely because in these photographs one saw the “Oil- 
works, silk-works, white-lead works, the sugar-house, 
steam-saws, the great mills and factories,’ but because 
the vision of Mr. Lewis W. Hine, who had gathered 
these photos together, is the vision of that “rough-neck 
mystic” whose harshest realism was infected by his ro- 
mantic idealism. Thus, for the photograph of a young 
Russian Jewess, with the clear, pale face, the sensitive 
features, the sad, searching gaze of her race, Mr. Hine 
had substituted for a catalogue-number Whitman’s lines: 
Inquiring, tireless—seeking what is yet unfound ;— 


But where is what I started for so long ago— 
And why is it still unfound? 


Tue photographs in this exhibition grouped themselves 
roughly into two sections; pictures of factory hands and 
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pictures of war refugees, and it was characteristic of the 
collection, and of its Whitmanesque spirit, that in both 
sections one could find Madonnas, and in both sections, 
too, hope shone brightly like a pit-candle on a miner’s 
helmet a mile below the surface of the ground. One 
of the most interesting of the Madonna pictures was 
taken in a rough cabin in South-eastern Europe; there 
was the Serbian mother bending over her baby cradled in 
straw, while Joseph stood behind in the shadow, and the 
animals in the foreground to the left. Another photo- 
graph showed the Madonna of the Chair, though her 
features were Irish rather than Italian, and the chair 
was no handsomely carved throne, but a common wooden 


chair in a New York tenement kitchen. But the loveliest . 


Madonna of all, so it seemed to me, was a woman whose 
beauty set her apart from the child she was holding, and 
turned the wide, cold, semi-circular window behind her 
into the chancel-window of a Renaissance cathedral. She 
wore the calm brow of La Giaconda, the still, mysterious 
smile which remains even yet “expressive of what in the 
ways of a thousand years men had come to desire.” 


THERE were other lovely women pictured in these photo- 
graphs, a shy Greek shepherdess on Parnassian slopes, a 
kneeling paysanne in the very attitude and with the same 
rapt contours of Chapu’s Jeanne d’Arc in the Louvre. 
But in all those photographs the most impressive head 
was not lovely, except as there is in all troubling and 
tragic things an element of beauty born of pity and 
terror. The shawled head, the thin shirt clasped at the 
throat with a common safety-pin gave a place in time, a 
breath of the streets to this face that was older than 
even Pater’s Giaconda, and far more terrible. The lines 
on the forehead and between the brows and the deeply 
chiselled strokes from the nostrils to the mouth were less 
strong because of the fine wrinkles of weariness that 
covered even the lips and cheeks and the eyelids like shut 
stone. In the faint pouches beneath the eyes, in the 
mouth drawn with suffering, and most of all in those 
shadowed lids that seemed to have done with pain, there 
was pencilled the long sorrow of the world, as though 
this woman had met the riddle of the Sphinx with the 
infinite patience of death, as though she were a withered 
Cleopatra come to the end of desire. It was only the 
portrait of an Italian woman, not more than forty years 
old, one of those dark, brilliant girls who burn them- 
selves out so quickly. But it had in it more than Italy 
or age or all the destroying forces of poverty could give 
it. It was as much more powerful than the other pictures 
of workers at the loom or in the laundry, in the glass 
factory and the mine, as Rodin’s “Belle Heaulmiére” is 
more powerful than Whitman’s declaration: 

Go Sones are greasy or pimpled, or were once drunk or a 

thiet, 
Or that you are diseased, or rheumatic, or a prostitute, 
Or from frivolity or impotence, or that you are no scholar 


and never saw your name in print, 
Do you give in that you are any less immortal? 


In the factory pictures in this exhibit one turned again 
to Whitman, Whitman with his belief in a free democ- 
racy, with his quenchless faith in joy and health and that 
far off divine event toward which his whole creation 
moved. Those portraits of sturdy Slovak steel-workers, 
with their smouldering eyes and tough bodies, those end- 
less rows of women feeding insatiable machines, those 
frail factory children supporting dependent fathers, those 
makers of artificial flowers in dark tenement rooms, cer- 
tainly those modern young Greeks wrestling on a city 
street, all attest the artist’s assurance that 
Over the mountain-growth’s disease and sorrow, 


An uncaught bird is ever hovering, hovering, 
High in the purer, happier air. 


THE incredible citizen of the coming centuries will not 
admire though he may marvel at a civilization so blind 
as that pictured by Mr. Hine in this exhibition. He may 
even be prone to regard us as a generation of either fools 
or knaves, It is indeed somewhat bitter medicine that 
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these photographs offer us, and withal, in the eyes of 

these Madonnas of the rocky roads and of the tenements, 

these toilers in the bowels of the earth and in the sour 

darkness of the slums one sees the glimmer of the ideal; 

one hears the echo of that old song for occupations: 

Offspring of the ignorant and poor, boys apprenticed to trades, 

aoe fellows working on farms and old fellows working on 
arms, 

Sailor-men, merchant-men, coasters, immigrants, 

All these I see, but nigher and farther the same I see, 

None shall escape me and none shall wish to escape me. 


JOURNEYMAN. 


ARCHITECTURE. 
THE ARCHITECTURE OF ASPIRATION. 


Ir is not the vertical flight of Gothic I mean, driven 
heavenward on the wings of medizval ecstasy and 
prayer. I, who was myself an architect in that city of 
visitations, San Francisco, before the last fire and 
earthquake, would interpret a new vision to my 
former colleagues, a new passion in building, the 
recrudescence, violent in its vitality, of the old 
primitive impulse to build. I would proclaim to all 
the revival of this instinct in a form almost religious, 
the clearance of a building-site for a new spiritual 
edifice, the liberation of the great mother of arts 
from dead forms and petrified canons that have made 
architecture a sterile art in our age—brittle arche- 
ology and the utilitarian engineering of the com- 
mercial spirit, the ant- and bee-complex of the 
sky-scraper, the villainous speculation of the jerry- 
builder. From the prostration of his spirit let the 
Builder arise once more—as Artist and as Poet. 

Bruno Taut and his brother Max are practical 
architects in practical Berlin, trained master- 
builders and technicians, among the most skilled in 
Germany. The Revolution freed them from schools 
and orders; they broke old dogmas and new ground. 
They felt that the chrysalis of the mechanistic age 
contained nothing living, that it fettered the builder, 
his hand and fancy. In War, that grim Anti-Archi- 
tect, that supreme Nihilist and Negation, they saw 
likewise a force that would crush and splinter forms 
and carapaces rigid with death and make room for 
something strong and adventurous that throbbed 
with the pulse of a new era and a fairer dispensation. 

Bruno Taut in particular, the constructive dreamer 
and poet, has evolved an entire new philosophy of 
building, a new relationship of man to architecture, 
a new function for it in nature and society. Archi- 
tecture is once more to become not only one of the 
tongues or organs of religion and rhapsody, but a 
sublimation of that instinct, that will to build that 
thrills in the blood and bones of the races and bids 
them erect simulacra of their souls in their architec- 
ture. 

The programme is vast, but its impracticability to the 
present generation exists only in its vastness. It is 
nothing less than the metamorphosis of the world in 
which we live. Building is to be an active instru- 
ment in the new order of a free society, a factor for 
human peace and understanding. It is to rear a 
house of happiness and beauty for the peoples. 
Frontiers are to be erased, the “tentacular” cities are 
to be dissolved. Engineering is to fertilize, archi- 
tecture to glorify the Earth. The programme is 
continental, even planetary. But the war with its 
fury of hatred and destruction has proved that all 
things might be possible to a fury of love and labour. 

The first step in the liberation from the academic 
was the shattering of alien forms and outlived 
historical patterns and moulds through the disin- 
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tegrating agency of expressionism. This seeks 
freedom through the obliteration, the dismember- 
ment and dissolution of the object; it seeks release 
from the theory of the Thing. It claims the right 
of self-determination, so to speak, for vital forms 
fitted to survive. Absolute art, the abstract emo- 
tion, and the abstract thought are to create the forms 
and vessels of their own life. 

In all this, of course, there is menace and danger 
—one step more and liberation from form drowns 
in its own chaos. In Taut’s new architectural 
cosmos there is also a nebulous, mystic element, a 
feverish, occult intoxication arising from the turmoil 
of the Revolution. One is at first almost revolted 
by this revolt. Is it an architect at work or an 
anarch? Even upon the paper on which these 
visions are fixed in colour and in charcoal, they melt 
and blur in the struggle between the idea and the 
form. They are spontaneous, inconsequent and 
sportive—they appear to be the exotic emanations 
of a nature that teems with form and must bring it 
forth in endless variety. Is this but the luxuriance 
of an orchid-tangle reared upon the compost of 
- wrecked and rotting art-elements ? 

And yet these visions, for all their ecstasy, are 
founded upon law and even science, upon a definite 
philosophy of life and an economic system which 
must command the attention of those who realize 
the power of the inspirational, the spontaneous, the 
demonic and prophetic in art and history. This is 
more than a flight from the muddy reality of to-day 
to a world of the romantic and the bizarre. Bruno 
Taut’s world is modern. It speaks in free iron and 
steel, in plastic concrete, in walls of glass, in poly- 
chrome, in light, in the monumental use of water. 
It is architecture applied to the landscape and the 
planet, it is the spiritualization of the environment. 
Had Poe extended his “Domain of Arnheim” into 
the architectural, he would have unlocked some such 
Utopia of use and beauty. 

We have to deal here with a superb gift—a project 
with many specifications in detail for converting the 
slum of the world into a palace or a secular cathe- 
dral. The House Beautiful is to be something 
more than a phrase for esthetes and coteries in arts 
and crafts. It is to be elevated and kept holy as a 
cosmopolitan imperative—the Earth as a _ goodly 
dwelling, healthy and airy, a dome, a star of liberty 
and light. The edifice is to be one with edification. 

In his book, “The City Crown,” Taut expounds 
his plans for the creation, the culture of organic 
cities of the future, the functional parts grouped 
round a central structure of monumental propor- 
tions raised on an eminence—a temple of the people, 
a cathedral of the communal soul. All the needs of 
the modern, nay, of the future municipality are con- 
sidered and a harmonious entity is projected, 
developing naturally like a crystal or a flower, 
instead of morbidly like the industrial cancer. 

Then conviction came to Bruno Taut that the 
modern metropolis was in itself pernicious—that it 
was necessary to sunder it into groups and guilds, 
into small communities and isolated estates. It 
were better that these constructed atrocities should 
collapse. Like Jules Méline he saw that the cities 
were the abysses of humanity. When wisdom comes 
to dwell among men for something longer than an 
hour or two, the territories of the nations will 
undergo divisions strange and non-imperialistic and 
will be arranged with loving care to suit the need 


“Die Stadt-krone.” Eugen Diedrichs. Jena, 


'dreamer of Dedalian imagination. 


for happiness of an order of society which will be 
built upon our remains like the Rome of marble 
upon the Rome of brick. 

The visionary drawings in black and white, the 
coloured sketches in the remarkable book called 
“The Dissolution of the Cities,’ with their enthusi- 
astic hand-printed titles, their poetic inscriptions 
and simple arguments and pleas, all printed from 
plates on paper of different tints, stun and dazzle by 
their limitless audacity. This seems Chinese, Mar- 
tian, Laputan floriculture. The forms seem capri- 
cious, rudimentary—again the equation of natural 
forces as in the snow-crystal, or in the exquisitely 
star-like forms of the radiolaria already offered for 
zsthetic exploitation by Ernst Haeckel in his “Art 
Forms of Nature.” But here, too, the definite goal 
exists—a regenerated social world with a liberated 
architecture as a conscious driving and shaping 
power. This strange work has a text, a chorus of 
denunciations of cities by famous writers, from 
Rousseau to Whitman. 

Man’s spirit, reinforced by every technical and 
mechanical auxiliary, is to reshape the planet, realiz- 
ing Omar’s cry. What is the Earth but one tre- 
mendous mass of raw material?* Therefore the 
Earth must become plastic to Man the Master 
Builder. Nature, even in her greatest manifesta- 
tions, in the expression of her wildest, most 
elemental savagery, must succumb to Art. Earth 
is to aspire to become a star, to convert herself into 
a tellurian Heaven. This is the message of Taut’s 
“Alpine Architecture.” * In this book he has striven 
upon the basis of a grandiose conception, to convert 
the most beautiful regions of the Alps into a “Hymn 
to the glory of Earth.” Of such splendours might 
Kubla Khan have dreamed. Cyclopean forces are 
ready to give birth to cyclopean effects. Why not 
the future realization of the impossible dream in 
natural architecture, like many a dream once 
thought impossible in science? Why not air-castles 
in an age which already sees them flying? Why not 
the mountain moved by the atom when the force of 
the atom is finally released? 

The great massifs of the peaks are to be blasted 
and ground into colossal crystals or jewels, perhaps 
with polished or planted facets. Villages in green 
or rose-red valleys are to take on the shapes of stars 
and flowers. Domes of trapezoidal glass are to glit- 
ter on heights or in gorges, aflame at night with 
electric fire ground out by the fettered waterfalls. 
Temples are to arise on columns of cast ruby glass, 
mountain lakes are to be pent in basins or fall brim- 
ming from terraces. The purpose? None, save 
reverence and beauty. The price? A tithe of the 
cost of a third-class war. The incentive? Joy. 

A cosmic harmony soars through this choral 
architecture and gathers fresh volume and impetus 
on every level. It rises from (1) the Crystal House 
to (2) the Architecture of the Hills, (3) Alpine 
Construction, (4) the Building of the Earth-rind, (5) 
the Building of the Star. To the clients of this 
architect much of this—bound as they are by the 
chains of matter and by the inertia and gravitation 
of human nature—must remain symbolical. 

In his “Builder of Worlds” * Bruno Taut has given 
us an architectural drama, set to symphonic music. 
It is dedicated to the spirit of Paul Scheerbart, a 
This cosmic 


2“Die Auflésung der Stadte.” 
phalia. 

?“Alpine Architektur.” 

4“Der Weltbaumeister.” 
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drama in terms of architecture is capable of actual 
production. It is soon to be staged—the wonderful 
“Fortuny Horizont” with its ethereal atmospheric 
effects, its coloured lights and limitless distances 
will solve most of the difficulties. This spectacle 
attacks us from many angles—through vision, music, 
human solidarity, form and colour, the feeling for 
space—that sixth sense—working expansively within 
us, and the imagination unloosed in immensities 
teeming with the birth and death of form. 

The curtain parts. A stage without floor, ceiling 
or background furnishes the playground for this 
drama of form. It is flooded with a vibrant yellow 
light. Spheral music rings and thrills in a waveless 
monotone, rising and swelling in intensity as the 
forms and colours emerge. The tip of a glorious 
spire rises from the profounds, a fantastic cathedral- 
front follows, buttresses leap into place as it sways 
upward, details fly to garner and enrich it like doves 
homing to their perches. Rose-windows, half-fluid, 
half-flaming, melt and coalesce in huge kaleidoscopic 
play. The great organism lives and gives life. A 
titanic portal blooms forth, slides and lurches.and 
shifts. The facade bursts open like a flower; a 
torrent of forms gushes forth, these swing and sway 
into constellations of arches, pendants, groins and 
airy vaults, iridescent light, bells. This closes, in- 
clines itself, revolves. Lines and shapes intersect, 
diagonals dart across, fissures strike like black light- 
nings; the whole shudders, bends, collapses. The 
forms liberate themselves, disintegrate in a rhythmic 
dance, dissolve to atoms and are re-absorbed into 
space. 

The light changes. Deep azure-green vibrates. 
The music recedes to unconjectured distances. The 
Void is dark blue and unfathomable. Stars and 
planets flash. Two stars emerge from Chaos, danc- 
ing in spiral veils of fire-mist. They kiss—one 
vanishes. The cathedral-star (Domstern) shaped 
like a fairy snowflake, glitters and turns, trailing 
streamers of light. A meteor sweeps into its centre. 
The fecund Void glows with a reddish purple. 
Descends a rain of leaves and flower-forms, the 
rondure of the Earth rises, a pale, luminous green 
under violet skies. Thunder. Diluvian rains. A 
many-banded arc vaults across the firmament. 

Summer sunlight. The green mantle of the Earth 
breaks into blossom; huts and human habitations 
push forth, tents unfold. The Earth is a garden 
studded unto the distant horizon with shining 
homes. A pzan of joyous Earth-music. The voices 
of children. The House rises on a hill like a gigantic 
nosegay, a pyramid of fruits, crystals and grasses. 
The Crystal House blazes forth. The stage lamps 
bathe it in waves of ruby light. It opens, revealing: 
the Hall of the Peoples—wonder upon wonder, 
luminous cascades, fountains of fire, glittering roofs 
and walls of massive glass, floating spheres of gold 
and silver. A revel of dancing and oscillating form, 
light and colour, a climax of solar glory, an archi- 
tectonic ecstasy, an apotheosis of the aspiration to 
build. The whole congeals and crystallizes in tow- 
ering and triumphant forms. These are indeed, 
petrified music—tongues that sing of Truth and 
Beauty in the language of a living architecture. The 
music prolongs itself on a single long-drawn note. 
The curtain closes. 

It is tragic and significant that these Faust-like 
visions, this lyric architectural liberation, should 
manifest themselves in a land which, once bright and 
slumless, is now full of misery and congestion, a 
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land in which no new homes can be built, where 
architecture has become an imprisoned art, a long 
and terrible repression. Yet it is precisely here that 
this dream is taking shape, in spasmodic, tentative 
efforts, in obscure corners under incredible difficulties 
and expense. The materials may be prosaic, con- 
crete, wood, cement, stucco, even adobe, but the 
creative artist stands behind them. Though still 
stumbling along the river-beds and moraines, the 
spirit of Bruno Taut’s “Alpine Architecture” is 
already at work in the construction of communal 
dwellings in garden spots, in the reclamation and 
beautifying of waste moorlands. With pen and 
pencil he has given voice to the creative and ascend- 
ant impulses of his people. 
HERMAN GEORGE SCHEFFAUER. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITORS. 


THE OFFENCE OF THE CO-ED. 

Sirs: At one of the largest of our Eastern universities, a 
strong attempt is being made to isolate the women students 
from the men. The plan originates, not from the faculty or 
trustees as one might perhaps expect off-hand, but from the 
men students themselves—at least, from a certain part of 
them. Nor is this the first time that such a movement has 
manifested itself in the history of Cornell, and of several 
other universities in the Eastern States. The non-university 
spectator, in considering the issue, tries to recall such scien- 
tific data as he may have, as to the advantages and disad- 
vantages of co-educational institutions. Most of his informa- 
tion centres about the question of sex—and more in the nar- 
rower than in the broader sense of the term. But in the 
present situation at Cornell, this issue is only a smoke-cloud 
hiding the real issue, which is never really stated. To under- 
stand it, one must first be aware of certain facts in the life of 
the university. 

In the first place, Cornell, though founded as an institution 
where any man could study any thing, has grown out of its 
status as a poor man’s college. This does not mean that there 
is a lack of poor men’s sons and daughters in attendance, but 
rather that the number of youths from rich homes is far in 
excess—the presence of some fifty fraternities is sufficient 
proof of the truth of this statement. When train-loads of 
students can take a few days’ vacation in New York or Phila- 
delphia for the purpose of attending a football game, it can 
hardly be said that there is a scarcity of wealth among the 
members of the student-body. There are, however, relatively 
many more wealthy men than women in the university. The 
College of Agriculture, for example, supported as it is by 
the State of New York, offers free courses, and large num- 
bers of young women take advantage of this opportunity to 
study domestic economy and other subjects, and in the col- 
leges where tuition is required, many women students work 
their way through. 

The relation between the sexes at Cornell is in no way 
more strikingly shown than in the most important social 
function of the year, excluding of course Commencement— 
the Junior Prom. For a whole week, dances, teas and theatre 
parties furnish an orgy of entertainment. The fraternity men 
vacate their homes, which are lavishly decorated for the occa- 
sion, in favour of their women guests, but these guests are 
never co-eds; they are always importations from all parts 
of the country—splendid girls, handsome, pleasure-loving, 
well-dressed and sufficiently wealthy. The College Armory 
44g embellished, the best furniture of the fraternities is used 
to fit out the private boxes; but should you look for co-eds 
among the dancers, you would not find them. For a fraternity 
man to invite a co-ed into the sacred festivities would be to 
invite social ostracism. It is a matter of college history that 
a certain fraternity man once attempted to take his fiancée, 
who happened to be a co-ed, to one of these functions—but 
so much pressure was brought to bear upon him in conse- 
quence of his rash act that he was compelled to withdraw 
from the fraternity. 

This is the significant fact in the sitwation: here is the 
true motive for the anti-co-education propaganda. The rich 
men do not associate with the average co-ed, she is a socially 
negligible quantity. But whatever the social position of the 
co-ed may be, she is a woman, and the men, however well-off 
they may be, are men. As young men and women then they 
are liable to come together, and on a sex basis, to ignore the 
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barrier of class. But with things as they are this would 
never do. So the wealthier class in order to save itself flies 
temptation, which it finds in this case is more easily accom- 
plished by making its opponent fly. 

Let us not be sentimental about these things. The degra- 
dation of democracy has been so complete that we should 
not fly into a rage at its violation in this form. There is a 
common origin for the deluge of evils which, I believe, has 
nearly spent its force by now. There is a large historical 
background behind it all: it has reason for being. It will 
live for many years, but there is also a reason for its end. 
I am, ete., 


Brooklyn, N. Y. James WILLIS. 


AN OPTIMIST AT THE MOVIES. 

Sirs: Your “Sceptic at the Movies” will not live long enough to 
be convinced, and it is idle to prognosticate that he would be if 
he did. He should remember, however, that twenty years are 
a longer time in history than in biography, that art is longer 
than a man’s life. The Sceptic is impatient, having noted in 
the movies no progress during twenty years. One wonders 
whether, watching the “Officium Pastorum,” he would have 
prophesied Shakespeare, or the tragedies of Sophocles twenty 
years after the hymn upon the sacrificial goat. 

Our movies are sufficiently bad; so are our plays. But it is 
to a degree audacious to insist that badness inheres in the 
movies on the ground that individuality is not possible there. 
Individuality, a term which the Sceptic fails exactly to define, 
is perhaps indispensable to modern art. (It was not to ancient 
or medizval.) But does the Sceptic find more individuality in 
contemporary spoken plays than in, let us say, Charlie Chap- 
lin, or even Charlie Ray, or in Pola Negri and her supporting 
players in “Passion,” or in Will Rogers, whose Honest Hutch, 
apart from his story, is a genuine creation? The reason for 
the lack of art in the movies is not that individuality is im- 
possible to them, for that is not so, but rather that they are 
not yet old enough to have attracted artists who, having grown 
up in the studio, or under its influence, are impelled to express 


their creative energy not in poetry, drama, music, painting, or. 


sculpture but directly and without translation through the 
screen. That such a direction of the artistic impulse is not as 
yet observable in an art less than a generation old is alto- 
gether natural; the statement that it may never be hoped for 
is a gratuitous and impertinent prophecy. I am, etc., 

New York City. ALBERT P. Lewin. 


IN DEFENCE OF ROBERT INGERSOLL. 
Sms: Your “Reviewer” in his Note-Book published in your 
issue of 8 December attempts to prove that, despite Robert 
Ingersoll’s heterodoxies, “his ways were the ways of the folk.” 

Radicalism for its own sake occasionally slips into the 
columns of the Freeman, and in no instance has this been dis- 
played better than in “Reviewer’s” treatment of the great 
agnostic. It is true that Ingersoll extolled most of the ortho- 
dox virtues and pleasures. He believed in monogamy. He 
admired the spirit that prompts one to give one’s life for the 
herd, even though the idea involved may be a mistaken one. 
What of it? Herd-loyalty is purely a question of circumstance. 
Trotzky once hurled the vials of his wrath on the dupes 
of militarism—now he leads the Red Army. There was 
a better way to settle the issues of the Civil War period, to be 
sure, but surely one can not be contemptuous of the spirit 
which prompted men to offer their lives for its settlement, 
even though it was the wrong way and even though the issue 
has not yet been settled! 

Ingersoll a conservative! Ingersoll was one of the first in 
this country to espouse the doctrine of birth-control. He was 
one of the first to attack our system of penology. At a time 
when labour unionism was unpopular he urged the organization 
of labouring-men in the press and from the platform. 

“Reviewer” speaks of Ingersoll’s “poverty of culture.” 
Ingersoll of whom Swinburne once remarked: “The man 
whom I would care most to have seen had I visited America;” 
Ingersoll was admired and thanked by such men as Huxley, 
Gladstone, Holyoake, Haeckel, Mark Twain, Walt Whit- 
man and Debs. Ingersoll defended Walt Whitman when Walt 
was anathema to the critics. He defended the nude in art at 
a time when clothes and respectability were synonyms. Senator 
La Follette has said that the greatest lecture he ever heard was 
Ingersoll’s lecture on “Shakespeare.” Musicians, poets, artists, 
scientists, novelists, statesmen, all were eager for the criticism 
of Ingersoll. 

Knowing these things, why speak of Ingersoll as essentially 
“sound” and “culturally poverty-stricken” simply because he 
espoused the Republican party at a time when there was little 
else politically to espouse? Had Ingersoll been “sound” 


theologically his matchless eloquence would be in the text- 
books of our universities; his epigrams would be in the copy- 
books of our school-children. His deliberate denunciation of 
all that smacked of religion is all that prevents his being 
recognized as one of America’s great men of letters. I am, etc., 
San Francisco, Cal. ALANSON SESSIONS. 


FACTS ABOUT THE “YELLOW PERIL.”’ 


Sirs: In view of the increasing gravity of American- 
Japanese relations, I believe it to be the urgent duty of every 
one who has had an opportunity to know the situation at first 
hand to tell what he has seen and heard. The American 
people can not, of course, be made conversant with all the 
details, but they can and should know the outstanding facts 
bearing upon this problem and on these facts base their 
opinion. A few months ago I visited for a few weeks in 
China, Korea and Japan. During my stay I talked as an 
everyday American not only with many citizens of those 
countries but with many Americans as well. 

In China an intense dislike of Japan and all her works is 
apparent among all classes. The university students are 
everywhere united in a great movement to break Japan’s hold 
on the country. I saw several parades of these students urging 
the boycott of Japanese goods. The President of Fu Tan 
University in Shanghai said to me, “All the educationalists 
of China have come out strongly against Japan.’ Japan’s 
encroachments in Manchuria, her policy in Korea, her cor- 
ruption of the Peking Government, her betrayal of China at 
the peace conference, all these things have combined to turn 
the opinion of the educated classes against Japan. The 
coolies, too, those long-suffering burden-bearers, are filled 
with the anti-Japanese spirit and are everywhere refusing to 
handle Japanese goods. So it is with American business men 
in China: they are hostile because, they say, Japanese traders 
are dishonest, they deliberately imitate American products, they 
steal our trade-marks and they wilfully delay American goods 
when shipped in Japanese ships. Whether these accusations 
are true is not my point; the formidable fact is that American 
business men are becoming increasingly anti-Japanese. Ameri- 
can missionionaries, too, for the most part are of the same 
spirit because they feel that the Japanese Government is 
systematically attempting to rob and despoil China. 

In Korea I found the anti-Japanese feeling to be even 
stronger than it is in China. Japan’s annexation of the 
peninsula ten years ago, met with the approval.of most of 
the foreigners who were then resident in the country, but the 
heavy hand of the Japanese administration led to the “Inde- 
pendence” agitation of 1919, which was put down with great 
cruelty, and hundreds of suspected persons were sent to 
prison without trial. Korea is now being governed by a 
“reform” administration which avows for its purpose the 
“winning” of the Korean people. Already certain liberal 
measures have been put into effect but the demonstration of 
good-will for which Koreans are asking, the release of the 
political prisoners, has not yet been made. Many English and 


Americans doubt whether even this gesture would “win” the — 


people; they say the wounds are too deep ever to be healed. 
Korea is another Ireland, they say. 

These are all facts, but there are other facts. First of all I 
should like to put on record the fact that during my stay in 
Japan I found a marked courtesy and friendliness on the part 
of the average Japanese. I have no hesitation in saying that 
in spite of widespread knowledge of the anti-Japanese 
agitation in California and of the campaign in our yellow 
press, Americans in Japan are invariably treated with courtesy 
and kindness. Influenced by anti-Japanese propaganda I went 
to Japan with the idea that she was exceedingly dangerous as 
a naval and military Power. I had in my mind a picture of a 
treacherous Japan waiting to strike America a crushing blow 
on the Pacific coast, or in Hiawaii or the Philippines. I have 
come away with the spectre shattered. Japan is too poor to 
enter upon another war for many a long day. Social surveys 
recently made in Tokio show a degree of poverty such as we 
do not know in this country. Formerly I conceived of Japan 
as super-efficient, a second Germany, but the fact is that the 
national machine is a long way from perfection. The Japanese 
postal system is demoralized; the telephone-system is in 
confusion; the street-railway service of Tokio is execrable. 
The Japanese themselves recognize these facts. They labour 
under no misconceptions as to their ability to wage war with 
America. “We have no illusions about the outcome,” they 
say, “We are weak. America is strong.” The idea that 
America should fear Japan is to them preposterous. “Why,” 
said a prominent Japanese, “we know that we should have to 
fight not only America but the whole white race as well.” In 
short, American fear of Japan is born of newspaper twaddle. 
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The American people need to know that the Japan of the 
older statesmen trained in the German school, grasping in 
China, cruel in Korea and treacherous in Siberia, does not 
represent the Japanese people as they are to-day. There is 
another Japan, the Japan of Baron Sakatan, who when he was 
in the Cabinet opposed the granting of special privileges to 
the Oriental Development Company in Korea, there is the 
Japan of Suzuki Bonji, the labour-leader who is striving for 
industrial democracy, and of Professor Yoshino of Waseda 
University whose clear statement of democratic principles is 
making him the idol of the students. We Americans need to 
know that the young men of Japan are not militarists. A 
few years ago the average yearly number of applications for 
positions in the officers’ training corps was 5,000. This year 
there were only 500. Japanese university students and the 
ranks of organized labour are increasingly espousing liberal 
Principles. These elements uniting with far-seeing liberal 
statesmen will yet give us a Japan with new aims and a new 
vision, but their task is made tragically difficult by our Ameri- 
¢an jingoes who are always clamouring for exclusion and war. 
All this talk about America having the biggest navy and uni- 
versal military training means but one thing to the Japanese, 
a threat against their independence and freedom. Yet in the 
face of all this I found every Japanese I met anxious to see 
America only in the best light. I am convinced that one of 
my American friends in Japan was right when he said, “If 
ever there is war between Japan and the United States the 
United States will start it.’ I am, etc., 

New York City. Epmunp B. CHAFFEE. 


BOOKS. 


THE PROBLEM OF THE SENSITIVE SOUL. 
’ “Moon-Catr,”” Mr. Floyd Dell’s first book, is only half 
a novel, rather than a complete work; the more important 
half of it is yet to come. Its hero is an infinitely sensi- 
tive young man, a poet and a talker. He is quite too deli- 
cate for the rough Middle Western world in which he 
was born; or so any other of our young novelists would 
have perceived him to be. For in these days a sensitive 
soul is the chosen lash with which to scourge our Middle 
West. “Give me a sensitive soul for hero,” says the 
young writer of the period, “and I will make a holiday 
for you. I will strip the Middle West naked for you; 
I will tear it limb from limb. For I was born there and 
I hate it for what it did to me.’ Oddly enough, Mr. Dell’s 
sensitive soul was born in the Middle West for quite 
another purpose. If he hates the Middle West, there is 
no evidence of it in his novel. All unwittingly the Mid- 
dle West gives him everything he needs; or, more ac- 
urately, permits him to take everything he wants. The 
point is so subtly indicated, so little ihsisted on, so close- 
ly interwoven with the narrative that it may escape the 
careless reader. 

“Moon-Calf” is emphatically not a thesis-novel. It 
seems to exist for the sake of many things—for the 
poignant and fantastic story of Rose; for the easy com- 
edy of the Socialist local, never until now presented in 
American fiction; for the quarrel with Joyce which en- 
ables Felix, the sensitive soul, to back out of a serious 
love affair without ruffling his feathers. Mr. Dell’s 
underlying purpose, however, is to show us how easy it 
is for the sensitive soul to ride down this dread dragon, 
the small American town. When Felix, after escaping 
the lady who by all the laws of sensitive-soul stories 
should have swallowed him whole, pauses to consider 
what he shall do next, it is a spot on the map that occu- 
pies his attention. The spot is Chicago. Born of poor 
parents, thrown out of school at fourteen, is he doomed 
to the life of a factory-hand by the busy chaos of our 
capitalistic civilization? Not a bit of it. Felix Fay has 
not so much won as appropriated an education such as 
the universities do not offer. He has learned to write; 
more, he has learned to think; and he is as nearly with- 
out reverence for anything except his own mind as a 
human being can imaginably be. 

One may therefore assume that the remaining half of 
Felix Fay’s history will tell us not of the cruel things 
that Chicago, fierce step-mother of the corn-lands, does 


1“Moon-Calf.” Floyd Dell. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 


to the sensitive soul but rather of what this ruthless 
poet and talker takes away from her. Mr. Dell’s first 
novel, in short, shows us that a well-equipped intelligence 
and a new perception have been brought to bear on the 
particular instance of the sensitive soul, the particular 
instance that lies at the heart of all our questioning, and 
that the endless circle of sensitive souls and terrifying 
American towns is broken at last. 
Lucian Cary. 


Ir would seem that Mr. Sherwood Anderson does not 
know what to do with his genius. In “Poor White”? he 
sets it the task, curiously foreign to itself, of depicting the 
industrialization of a Middle Western prairie town—with 
astounding results. But while as a novel the design, 
rhythms, texture and synthesis are about as bad as can 
be, as a book of miracles it is beautiful. The unexpected 
marvels of understanding, the terrible flashes of accuracy, 
the strange pity and enfolding passion are all incidental and 
personal: the epic he sought to write is cumbersome and 
dead, but the souls born from his soul live and suffer be- 
fore us, caring as little as we care for the machines and 
factories and cities that clutter up the scarred and heaving 
countryside. One feels that Mr. Anderson’s creatures 
are in a dream-church. All that they do is sacred. To 
quarrel with them would be an impertinence. Bald, 
angular, graceless though his style may be, it is some- 
how inevitable for each incident, and it is therefore 
beautiful. One knows that life and the significance of 
life is underneath it. 

In method, it is interesting to compare “Poor White” 
with Mr, Waldo Frank’s new novel, “The Dark Mother.” 
The two writers belong together in spirit and intention. 
Both are eager to know life but are unwilling to let it 


alone. They must attempt to distil a religion from it. 
But each speaks with a different language. The differ- 
ence is the difference between narrative and drama. 


“Poor White” is a narrative of states of being. “The 
Dark Mother” is a drama (in the same sense in which 
“Faust” is drama) of crises of being. The first has width 
and sweep, the second depth and turmoil. The life de- 
scribed by Mr. Anderson is tufted grass on the soil of 
the plain. Mr. Frank’s life is seaweed reaching upward 
from the bed of the ocean. 

There are many triumphs in “Poor White.” The 
strange figure of Hugh McVey in the moonlight, making 
grotesque gestures over the plowed field in his attempt 
to visualize to himself the motions of the planting ma- 
chine he is inventing—a figure that became a ghostly 
legend throughout the countryside—is one of the real 
achievements of fiction. The insight into the soul of the 
adolescent girl, Clara Butterworth, is almost infallible. 
We have had many pictures of the resentments, of the 
mysticism, of the bare physical hunger of awakening sex, 
but too few realizations of the unmixed confusion and 
desolateness of the young ego temporarily lost and 
rudderless. The inhibitions of Hugh when he is married 
to Clara, his inability to consummate their love until he 
has received from her a symbol, a fulfillment in the form 
of an unasked tribute to his inner beauty and worth— 
these are among the subtlest recognitions of art. But 
even without these the book would be beautiful. The 
uncanny half-recognitions—recognitions of effects but 
not of causes—the incomplete reactions immediately sup- 
planted by new reactions give a richness of emotional 
suggestion that makes the reader forget Mr. Anderson’s 
purely technical defects: his almost total lack of visual- 
ization, his almost complete stultification of intellectual 
values, his almost hopeless inability to achieve artistic 
form. 

However, one does not quarrel with Mr. Anderson. In 
the desolate present one is grateful for him. One hopes 
that he may yet devise a better vehicle for his art, one 
in which he may present to us more freely its beauty and 
mystery without the convention of timely or logical com- 
pleteness. C. Kay Scott. 


1“Poor White.” Sherwood Anderson. New York: B. W. Huebsch. 
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AN INDUSTRIAL MRS. PARTINGTON. 

As a first-hand account of actual working and living-con- 
ditions in the great basic industries, Mr. Williams’s 
“What’s on the Worker’s Mind” * is of considerable value; 
for the author is an excellent reporter and writes enter- 
tainingly and instructively of his seven months’ exper- 
ience as a common labourer in the steel-mills, coal-mines, 
railway-yards, oil-refineries, and shipyards. But as an 
analysis of what the worker is actually thinking and doing 
about his problems, and in so far as it proposes solutions 
for these problems, the book falls far short of its mark. 

Mr. Williams has the point of view‘ of a welfare effi- 
ciency man—which is probably a fair and adequate des- 
cription of his book. For him our modern industrial sys- 
tem is afflicted with certain unfortunate maladjustments 
which tend to disturb the mind of the worker, maladjust- 
ments which the employer could readily correct if he 
would, and with great profit to himself. Mr, Williams 
writes as a loyal servitor of a justified, inevitable and 
triumphant system. He proposes nothing and discusses 
nothing that is calculated to give offence to the most 
arbitrary employer. His ideal is a system that would take 
good care of its workers, not merely for humanitarian 
reasons, but because it is good business to do so. Far 
from him is any note of revolt, any thought of a demand 
for industrial freedom on the part of the workers. 

Strong in the conviction that the abuses he cites injure 
the employer as much if not more than they do the work- 
er, Mr. Williams waxes eloquent in his denunciation of 
these abuses. His pictures of the worker’s dismay at the 
loss of his employment either through trade depression 
or arbitrary bosses; of the evil consequences of the unfair 
system of promotion; of the crime of the twelve-hour day; 
of the incredible stupidity and brutality of the employer’s 
foremen, policemen, and detectives, are all true to life 
and are most graphically done. But the remedies Mr. 
Williams suggests are at best superficial State employ- 
ment-offices to cure unemployment; a reduction. of the 
working-day in the heavier occupations, mainly for effi- 
ciency’s sake, to “eight, or at most, ten hours”; a better 
system of promotion; the education of the worker in the 
intricacies of his industry, so that his instinct of workman- 
ship may be aroused; a more careful selection of plant- 
officials who, by their humane treatment of the worker, 
will make clear to him the benevolent purposes of his em- 
ployer; and so on, through the whole length of the usual 
welfare-efficiency programme. 

Mr. Williams, in his part as an obedient subordinate 
“who knows his place” in the great scheme of things as 
they are, characteristically makes no criticisms and sug- 
gests no solutions which he can not fully justify on behalf 
of the employer’s self-interest. Hence, he passes in silence 
over the vital question of wages. He is likewise eloquent- 
ly silent concerning the matter of industrial representa- 
tion, or collective bargaining; although it is true that in 
this case he peeps out of his shell of conservatism long 
enough to say a word of praise of the type of men who 
make up the leadership of the American Federation of 
Labour and to remark: “Altogether it might look as 
though a steel company might well consider dealing with 
any union that would follow the conservative leadership 
of such as head the moulders, the miners, the printers, and 
others; going, as it were, to their defence against their 
highly active and highly radical enemies.” 

But to other observers, no less competent than Mr. 
Williams, it seems very likely that the so-called scattering 
complaints against these easily correctable abuses, which 
Mr, Williams says were practically the only signs of un- 
rest he was able to detect in the steel mills just prior to 
the great strike of 1919, will prove to be symptoms of a 
discontent much more deeply seated and much more re- 
sistent to his amiable methods of treatment than anything 
that Mr. Williams dreams of in his philosophy. A cen- 
tury of experience has shown that sooner or later in every 
industry, welfare schemes or no welfare schemes, the 
workers finally organize into labour unions. Once this 
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happens and the workers have opportunity freely to dis- 
cuss their experiences, their grievances begin to take 
definite expression and they map out their programme, 
which invariably develops into a fundamental attack upon 
the whole industrial system. The workers expect nothing 
from the benevolent-efficient employer who is the wel- 
fare man’s ideal. On the contrary, they are beginning to 
challenge their masters’ arbitrary control of the workshop, 
and they intend to wrest it from him as fast as the grow- 
ing power of their organization permits. Likewise they 
are beginning to dispute their employer’s title to the out- 
put of the industry. Never will they be fully content until 
they are possessed of the full product of their labour. Not 
for efficiency’s sake, but for freedom’s sake do they de- 
mand the shorter work-day. The unemployment problem 
they will solve, not by fake employment-offices, but by 
winning access to the land and recognition of the right 
to work. 

Whether or not their views can be said to have the clear 
understanding of radicalism or the muddled outlook of 
conservatism, all labour unions by the very nature of their 
makeup and course of action are essentially revolutionary. 
It is idle to suppose that the deep discontent which pro- 
duces such organizations can be stayed or thwarted by 
such weak proposals as Mr. Williams, and reformers of 
his ilk, suggest—proposals which, moreover, the employ- 


ers, in their ignorance and their dullness, will not and 


can not apply. Welfare workers like Mr. Williams are 
but so many Mrs. Partingtons trying to sweep back the 
rising tide of working-class revolt. 

WiiiaM Z. Foster. 


A LATTER-DAY MEDIAVALIST. 


Ir is proper to compare “Domnei”™ with “Manon Lescaut,” 
for the same fable is common to both—the fable of a love 
that no separation or apparent alienation can alter. In 
“Domnei’”’ (which was published previously with the title 
“The Soul of Melicent”) Mr. James Branch Cabell intro- 
duces us to the adventurer Perion and the Lady Melicent. 
They meet and they love with heart and soul. They part. 
Perion goes to wars in heathenry and he is made the 
captive of the tyrant Demetrios. Melicent, now the bride 
of King Theodoret, goes to Demetrios and gives herself 
to him so that: Perion may be made free. Demetrios and 
Perion meet and deal chivalrously with each other. Still 
Melicent remains captive in Demetrios’s seraglio, and 
Ahasuerus, the mysterious Jew, reveals his love for her. 
Demetrios is slain by the treachery of Ahasuerus; then 
Ahasuerus renounces his claim upon Melicent, and Meli- 
cent and Perion meet. But years have gone by and an 
unknown Melicent stands before Perion. His love is 
transmuted into a new love, and so, after pains and 
degradations, the love of Melicent and Perion comes to 
fruition. 

It is a subtle story, but not a convincing story. Turn 
again to “Manon Lescaut.” When we read that story 
we know—it is not that we are logically convinced—that 
there is an attraction between human beings that is as 
inevitable as certain attractions in chemistry, an attraction 
that transcends analysis, and that no separation and no 
apparent alienation can touch in the slightest degree. If 
there had never been a love story or a love poem before, 
“Manon Lescaut” would leave us convinced of this. But 
what conviction comes to us from “Domnei” is based 
upon previous demonstrations. Dante and _ Beatrice, 
Tristram and Iseult loved in an unanalysable way. That 
being accepted, we are disposed to accept Mr. Cabell’s 
characters and Mr. Cabell’s story. Three-fourths of such 
conviction as comes to us is based upon literary tradition. 

What, then, is Mr. Cabell telling us of in “Domnei”? 
Of a convention of devotion as it affects Perion, and 
Demetrios, and Ahasuerus? That, but more than that. 
For Mr. Cabell is himself convinced of the worth of that 
convention and he vividly illustrates it through Perion, 
Demetrios and Ahasuerus: Melicent is spirit only, and we 
can hardly materialize her even with the author’s in- 
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sistence upon her wonderful violet eyes and hair of gold. 

Even if it is only a convention that is written about in 
this book, the writing is justified, moreover, because 
of the grave and significant attitudes that the convertion 
of limitless devotion imposes upon the people in the 
story—attitudes like those that make French classical 
tragedy uplifting. And ‘“Domnei” is an_ entertaining 
story—a story to be read at one sitting—with colour and 
marvel and high-sounding words. It has the outline of a 
narrative poem, and I, for one, feel that it is a pity that 
Mr. Cabell did not turn his prose into verse. 

None of the men in the story has an individual utter- 
ance: Perion, Demetrios, and Ayrart de Montors talk in 
the same way and in the same language. This, perhaps, 
would be a serious defect in a story that purported to be 
realistic. But “Domnei’ never foses the quality of being 
an allegory. Perion, as one is led to guess from a post- 
script to the tale, is representative of that high attitude 
towards love in which the beloved becomes “the mobile 
_ and vital image and corporeal reminder « f heaven,” while 
Demetrios is representative of “the darker and rebellious 
side of Domnei”’—‘of a religion pathetically dragged 
dustward by the luxuriance and efflorescence of over- 
passionate service.” It is explicitly stated that Ahasuerus 
has a representative character too, and there can be: no 
doubt that the Bishop, Ayrart de Montors, also fits into 
a scheme. That want of a distinct idiom for the char- 
acters, then, can hardly be looked upon as a defect in their 
presentation. Papratc CoLuM. 


MR. DRINKWATER’S PAWNS. 

Mr. Drinkwater is well-known to Americans through 
that excellent piece of stage-carpentry known as “Abra- 
ham Lincoln.” In the construction of that play he gave 
proof of having a considerable knowledge of what is ef- 
fective for the theatre; the known data of Lincoln’s life 
supplied him with the rest of his material. In “Pawns,” * 
on the other hand, the data were invented by Mr. Drink- 
water himself; and “Pawns” supplies ample proof that 
he possesses the technique but not the imagination of the 
dramatist. Let us examine this book to see what proof 
it can offer in support of this assertion. 

One need not quarrel with Mr. Drinkwater’s assertion 
that poetic drama must be created in and for the theatre, 
rather than in the study; or with his remark that poetic 
drama is the highest type of drama. What needs proof, 
on the other hand, is that this author’s equipment as a 
poet is essentially of the dramatic order, or displays itself 
as such in the plays he has written. Surely, the choruses 
in “Lincoln,” however we may rank them as poetry, add 
nothing whatever to the inevitable dramatic movement 
of the play as a whole. And here again, in these one-act 
plays, we meet with a considerable poetic equipment 
working to non-dramatic ends. In “The Storm,” for ex- 
ample, nothing actually happens until the last moment. 
The theme, of a young woman’s loss of her husband who 
goes out into a snowstorm and is killed, is presented to 
us at what is purely a static interval. We are shown 
neither the husband’s departure, nor the actual return of 
his body; but only the moments of tension that lie be- 
tween. This tension exists purely in the brain of Alice, 
the wife, and does not communicate itself to the other 
characters. The course of the dramatic story is there- 
fore given to us only as a vague background upon which 
are embroidered Alice’s overstrung remarks, called forth 
by two or three unimportant happenings, such as the en- 
trance of an old man who has been searching, or a young 
stranger. Contrast this with the stark, vivid movement of 
events in a play of similar theme, Synge’s “Riders of the 
Sea,” and the distinction is clear between great drama 
which happens to be literature, and literature aping the 
form of drama. 

“The God of Quiet,” the second play, is even less 
dramatic in shape than “The Storm.” Mr. Drinkwater’s 
mind is essentially quiet and reflective; his best poetry 
is elegiac, not dramatic. In “The God, of Quiet,” the 


*“Pawns.”’ John Drinkwater. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 
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poetry, as poetry, is better; we are treated to none of the 
overstrained rhetoric which accompanies and attempts to 
describe the snow-storm— 


The crazy snow that maddens you till your brain 

Is like three cats howling upon a wall. 
In place of this sort of thing, we are given a sad, weary 
lyricism that recalls Euripides as seen through the 
glasses of Mr. Gilbert Murray. Here, once again, the 
drama exists only as a background, except for the mo- 
ment when, by an unconvincing piece of theatricalism, an 
idol is made to live and speak. Mr. Drinkwater himself 
says of this ending that it is difficult to render irony in 
the theatre. The difficulty does not exist if one possesses 
a true dramatic instinct, for the true dramatic poet is 
able to overcome the difficulties of his task, just as the 
true lyricist overcomes his. “King John” and “Hamlet” 
contain a good deal of perfectly effective irony; so does 
“The Playboy of the Western World,” so do, in a lesser 
way, Lord Dunsany’s plays. ‘The God of Quiet” is the 
clearest proof that Mr. Drinkwater’s field does not lie in 
the theatre. 

As for the last play, “X=O,” it is a piece of war 
propaganda pure and simple. The theme is of the most 
elementary sort. A young Greek kills a Trojan sentry, 
while his companion, sitting in his tent, is being killed by 
a Trojan spy. These purposeless killings are accom- 
panied, of course, by the loftiest expressions of horror at 
the necessity of war, uttered by both attackers and at- 
tacked. But surely, it is a strain to credibility to sup- 
pose that out of four soldiers, Greek and Trojan, drawn 
together at the end of ten years’ war, one is a poet, one 
a sculptor, and two are budding young statesmen. “Such 
things don’t happen in real life,” as Ibsen is reported to 
have said. There is too great a disparity between the 
agents and the actions they perform. No; “X=O” is not 
a play. 

Mr. Drinkwater calls all these productions ‘Pawns.” 
There is justice in the title. But the true figures of 
the stage—Falstaff or Iago or CEdipus—are not pawns. 
They are living beings. Joun Goutp FLetTcHer. 


CRITICISM OF A KIND. 

THE romantic movement has been liquidated a: the busi- 
ness is now being carried on, with modifications in the 
charter, by the expressionists. Apparently, notice of the 
change has not been served upon Professor John Erskine, 
who, in “The Kinds of Poetry,” tells us that romanticism 
in poetry is on the wane and proves that it ought to be 
on the wane by discussing De Quincey’s distinction be- 
tween the literature of power and the pseudo-literature 
which merely deals with facts. Facts, too, may be poetry, 
says Professor Erskine, adding that De Quincey is de- 
servedly punished for his emotionalism by posterity’s death 
sentence: he is now merely “a stylistic ghost.” 

Whether De Quincey is or is not as dead as Mr. Erskine 
supposes, the parties of his first and second part—knowl- 
edge and power—certainly are. Nowadays the expression- 
ist would include both of them at one party—literature 
that ministers to the practical activities of man, whether 
those activities are expressed in the field of economics 
or of ethics. Over against those fields he would plot out 
the esthetic sphere—the proper field of poetry. Mr. 
Erskine does admit, implicitly, this distinction, and his 
first essay, on the kinds of poetry, and his second, on the 
teaching of poetry, show his purpose in attacking the 
purely zsthetic approach to poetry. One can not under- 
stand the poetry of the past, he says, unless one knows 
enough of the practical life of the past—both in eco- 
nomics and in ethics—to understand the use that the 
poet is making of that life: Tennyson’s “In Memoriam” 
to-day is read, if at all, only for its poetry, but its poetry 
can not be understood unless one has a general idea, at 
least, of the theories of evolution, Darwinian and pre- 
Darwinian, upon which Tennyson had brooded before he 
wrote the poem. This idea the author works out in some 
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detail, and it is certain that our methods of teaching 
literature need just such a corrective. Mr. Erskine makes 
a particularly interesting application of it to the drama. 

In certain particulars, however, concern for practical 
matters, for ethical opinion, has betrayed him into a 
critical absurdity for which his old teacher, Professor 
Woodberry, is largely to blame. It may sound incredible 
to this generation, and after all it happened twenty years 
ago, but Mr. Woodberry told a class in which Mr. Erskine 
was the most attentive listener that Keats’s sonnet, 


Bright star! would I were steadfast as thou art 
really began, as a poem, in the sestet: 


No—yet still steadfast, still unchangeable, 
Pillowed upon my fair love’s ripening breast 

—and that the octave was simply to prepare the reader, 
by the lavish use of “images, vast, exalted, austere,” such 
as the star, the moon, etc.—to prepare him to take the 
actual posture described in the sestet in a pure and de- 
tached manner. Keats “was leaving England, as he knew, 
to die, and his mind was on his betrothed, whom he was 
not to see again: in his sickness and despair, he wished 
he might lay his head on her breast and die in comfort.” 
But fear of being misinterpreted by the public caused 
him first to put his reader through this—as one might say 
—purity bath. What could be more absurd than to sup- 
pose that Keats, in the white heat of that creative pas- 
sion, cared a straw for the public or its possible misin- 
terpretation? The sonnet, by the way, was first written 
long before Keats sailed, Severn’s version being merely 
a fair copy with some changes, although this may not 
have been generally known at the time when Mr. Wood- 
berry made his strange criticism. The poem was written, 
according to Sir Sidney Colvin, during the first days of 
Keats’s engagement to Fanny Brawne, and we may be 
sure that he did not then really wish to “die in comfort,” 
that to “so live ever” was his real intent and that the 
phrase which gives Mr. Woodberry his pathos simply 
sharpened the idea. Mr. Erskine, however, develops the 
idea almost comically. He gravely tells us that Keats 
carefully built up the bedroom scene in the “Eve of St. 
Agnes” so that we should not be shocked at Porphyro’s 
secreting himself in Madeleine’s bedroom. By virtue of 
a window of stained glass and other properties, an altar 
and a silver cross, “the disrobing of Madeleine is one 
of the clear purities of literature,” and as her re-robing, 
after Porphyro had declared his passion, could not be 
quite so modest, Keats gets out of the difficulty by ignor- 
ing it and “has the lovers out of the castle before we can 
think of the problem.” Has any reader ever thought 
of that “problem” before? Keats, of course, had to omit 
some steps in the process of his tale, but that he put in 
his altars and missals and omitted what he did for the 
reasons here given strikes one as a grotesque assumption. 

When his moral prejudices are not in the way, how- 
ever, Mr. Erskine is a sound writer. The essay on the 
new poetry very skilfully punctures the flatulent state- 
ments which some of the Imagist and polyphonic-prosateurs 
have made about their work, and the concluding essay 
on “scholarship and poetry” is a needed plea to poets, not 
to be pedants, but to cultivate that poetic scholarship 
which is the basis of their ability to communicate. 

LLEWELLYN JONEs. 


RECENT FICTION. 
Tue theme of “The Wasted Island” is, as the title suggests, 
Ireland and its seemingly futile struggle for independence. 
At the beginning of the story Bernard Lascelles, an Irish 
boy, is destined by his father’s plan to be sent to an English 
school and educated in the mould of a conventional Britisher. 
The subsequent pages describe Bernard’s turning from the 
parental scheme, his conversion to the cause of his own 
country, his conspicuous part in the fight for Irish indepen- 
dence, and his final capture and imprisonment at the time of 
the Easter Rebellion. The canvas is often blurred; and there 
is a superabundance of detail that clouds rather than clarifies. 
The author is inclined to forsake the disinterested rdle of 
novelist and to become a preacher and propagandist. But 


1“The Wasted Island.” Eimar O’Duffy. New York: Dodd, Mead 
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although, as an artistic piece of work, the book leaves much 
to be desired, its vigour and sincerity save it from the cate- 
gory of the mediocre. Teg Re 


WHATEVER its interest may be to a South American public 
familiar with the national types and with the local allusions 
of the story, “Pax’’ is likely to strike the general reader in 
this country as an unintegrated mass of details regarding a 
life insufficiently realized by the author. Yet the story pos- 
sesses a certain appeal in its teeming pictures of Spanish- 
American life, politics, business, religion, music, literature 
and domestic ways. Though weak in structure, there is 
strength in its handling of individual scenes, in its descrip- 
tions of tropical landscapes and the pageantry of southern 
cities, in its characters which, though vague, are reminiscent 
of old Spanish romance, and finally in its treatment of its 
thesis: the wastefulness of war. If it were not for the 
execrable English of the translation, the timely interest of 
this Colombian novel might compensate somewhat for its 
prolixity. Hy Sao 


Mrs. Warts’s new novel? is more rewarding in transit than . 


in termination. With her considerable skill in reflécting 
ordinary American life—with its drudgery, its shabby romance, 
and its spurring vision of better things—she has turned out 
a piece of work which carries the pattern of reality. Tracing 
the development of two girls of contrasted type, she repro- 
duces the humdrum and the occasional flashes of happiness 
sympathetically and unerringly. But when it comes to tying 
the threads and finishing the design, the work stiffens into a 
somewhat arbitrary form. The conclusion is indefinite in its 
effect, ending on an interrogation which does not flow 
naturally out of the materials with which the author started. 
Mrs. Watts’s story continues to evolve after her two central 
figures have ceased to develop. In consequence, one closes 
the book less well acquainted with them than if one had 


stopped in the middle. ESB: 
A REVIEWER’S NOTE-BOOK. 
Henry Apams, contemplating General Grant in the 


White House, found himself thinking of Julius Cesar 
and asking himself how mankind could ever have been 
persuaded to accept the theory of progress. A similar 
reflection comes to one’s mind as one turns the pages 
of Mr. Morse’s “Life and Letters of Hamilton W. 
Mabie” (Dodd, Mead and Company). One does not, in 
this case, have to go back as far as Cesar in order to 
taste the full luxury of one’s disillusionment with prog- 
ress. Emerson will do; the descent of man, homo Amer- 
icanus, since Emerson, as this book witnesses, is precip- 
itous enough. O land of the fathers, how have you 
laboured like a mountain in order to bring forth mice! 
The spectacle of this life alone might explain why we of 
the new age so ardently desire a transposition of the 
forces in our society, why we believe that the devil has 
a mission on this continent, and why we welcome the 
exotic influences of the Old World. 


WueEN Emerson asked: “Is it not the chief disgrace in 
the world not to be a unit, not to be reckoned one char- 
acter, not to yield that peculiar fruit which each man 
was created to bear, but to be reckoned by the gross, 
in the hundreds and thousands, of the party, of the sec- 
tion to which we belong, and our opinion predicted geo- 
graphically, of the North or the South?’—when Emer- 
son asked that, he gave us the permanent measure of men 
and societies. If there is anything a writer, a leader, a 
representative man of any kind has to be, in order to 
exist, in order to be worthy of respect, it is an individual, 
revolving on his own axis and separated by a gulf, as 
regards his habits and beliefs, from those of the majority. 
If it were not so, in what could progress consist, or, if 
not progress, at least movement? How could the major- 
ity, or the susceptible elements of it, ever receive a new 
idea, a new impulse, a new stimulus? One traces the de- 
velopment of a society, indeed, through the individuals it 
produces who, unable and unwilling to conform to the pat- 
terns of their time, create new patterns; and it is the 
plentifulness and the strength of these individuals that 
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give a society its character and its significance. Who can 
deny that Emerson himself, and Thoreau, and John 
Brown, and William Lloyd Garrison, and perhaps a dozen 
other dissenters and cranks and rebels placed America in 
their day on the moral map of the world, made it count 
for something in the eyes of humanity, even as Benjamin 
Franklin and Thomas Paine made it count for 
something in the Revolutionary age, something the 
like of which all its wealth and power since have 
been unable to compass? A few men accomplished this, 
and it was not the adroit statesmen; it was the men of 
intellect and conviction who pursued their own orbits 
regardless of public opinion and with only one end in 
view, what Mr. Edwin Muir calls “the elevation of the 
type Man.” One seizes upon Mr. Mabie’s life because, 
characteristic as it is of its time, it shows us the mechan- 
ization of our native culture which, once so fruitful in 
variations from the racial norm, has lost even the sense 
of their desirability. 


For if Mr. Mabie was not the typical American man 
of letters of our elder generation to-day, might it not 
be said that there is no one else, eligible for that role, 
who is not largely a duplicate of him? And what else 
than this did Emerson mean when he spoke of men being 
“reckoned by the gross’? Mr. Mabie’s beliefs, tastes, 
opinions, habits were those of all “nice’ Americans, a 
fact that would exempt him from criticism altogether, 
did it not, in a writer, represent the evasion of the first 
of all responsibilities. What strikes one first of all about 
him is that the sentiment of individuality, the sense of 
himself and the desire to become his own unique self, 
which is the basis of all modern literature, seems never 
to have entered his head. “Editors are always eager to 
get a young man who can do what they want done,” Ed- 
ward Eggleston said to him at the outset of his career. 
Imagine a confessed admirer of Emerson himself accept- 
ing a summons like that! But it seems never to have 
occurred to Mr. Mabie that there is anything discreditable 
in a writer’s running smoothly along the grooves of his 
age: not one pang of discovery is recorded in these pages, 
not one sting of the intellectual conscience, not so much 
aS a momentary impulse toward some hardier life. Mr. 
Mabie mentions having been “stabbed” by a critic in the 
Nation. Is he affected by it? He shakes it off with a 
shrug as a drowsy ox shakes off a gad-fly; and although 
he speaks once or twice in his letters of being depressed 
by the quality of his work, it required only one of those 
votes of confidence with which he was perpetually in- 
nundated to start him off again on his mild and placid 
way. No demands being made on him, in short, he made 
no demands on himself, never dreaming apparently that 
a critic has any other function than to smooth the pil- 
lows of sleeping souls, murmuring of an easy sweetness 
and an easier light. “The special shade of its identity,” 
wrote Henry James of the New York he knew in the 
‘fifties, “was thus that it was not conscious—really not 
conscious of anything in the world; or was conscious of 
so few possibilities at least, and these so immediate and 
so a matter of course, that it came almost to the same 
thing.” An apt comment also on this literary career, so 
ingenuously devoted to the cause of “comfort, peace and 
happiness.” 


Now what a mockery such a life is of those “large 
issues” of the Rooseveltian era with which Mr. Mabie, 
as a writer, a lecturer, an editor, an emissary of peace, 
a counsellor of the great, was so intimately concerned! 
Who were his friends his associates, his correspondents? 
Mr Roosevelt himself, President Butler, a variety, among 
humbler folk, of corporation lawyers, financiers, bishops, 
Mr. Mabie was an unofficial ambassador to Japan; he 
lived in ample bourgeois comfort; he travelled freely 
about the world; he was hand and glove with half the 
popular leaders of the day; his life was one of leisure, 
opportunity, abundance. Yet the total note of this ex- 
ternally spacious career is of a benighted provinciality 


for which one can scarcely imagine a parallel before the 
Civil War. One finds Mr. Mabie troubled by Lowell’s 
“touch of worldliness’; one finds him congratulating 
Howells for his “clean heart and genuine purity,” not in 
the least minding the vast exclusions the possession of 
these traits in a novelist implies; one finds him ruling out 
the one great poet of his time with such a criterion as 
this: ‘What a fine thing it is that practically all our 
writers have been and are gentlemen, men of honour, 
breeding and charm!”; one finds him observing, in 1913, 
that “the world is becoming a neighbourhood.” 


Ir is not that there is anything discreditable to 
a good citizen about these attitudes; it is simply 
that they suggest such a limited knowledge and 
-experience, that they so strangely savour of the 
simple, evangelical atmosphere of the country Sun- 
day-school and sewing-circle. Mr. Mabie, in his 


prosperous, maple-clad suburbia, seems to have known 
nothing of the realities of modern life or, and this is 
strangest of all in a critic, of modern literature, its gos- 
pels, its visions, its experiments, its disillusionments, its 
fierce hopes and bitter chagrins. Which, we ask our- 
selves, was the essential villager, and which the man of 
the world, this contemporary New Yorker with all his 
resources or any of a dozen of those spokesmen of cul- 
ture and liberty of a generation before, men of lives 
externally pinched and cramped, to whom a journey 
abroad was a momentous event, whose acquaintance was 
almost incredibly limited, who were, in the popular sense, 
villagers indeed? Plainly enough, beside Mr. Mabie and 
his friends, with their “large issues,” the cranks and dis- 
senters and rebels of that earlier time were men of the 
world in a real sense because they shared in spirit, be- 
cause they knew and recognized and were in touch with 
the great world-impulses, intellectual, artistic, moral, eco- 
nomic, of their time. Can anything else than the existence 
of such men ever make a nation really “large”? 


Ir has remained, in short, for our time to witness, in 
the unholy alliance of writers, clergymen and business 
men exhibited in such a life as Mr. Mabie’s, the complete 
closing-up of the gulf between public opinion and the in- 
dividual, from whom alone, in his moral isolation, come 
those ideas, those visions, those spiritual discoveries by 
which the race advances. Neither worldly nor unworldly 
in the admirable sense of either word, the typical Amer- 
ican writer has become a sort of namby-pamby mock- 
parson, who shuns the rigorous role of the priest as much 
as he shuns the rigorous role of the artist. His creed is 
“service,” his aim “to give people courage and hope.” 
But what does that mean? It means oiling the human 
machinery of industrialism. The gospel of “uplift” was 
never intended to awaken men from the prison of their 
slavery, their subservience to custom and the mammon 
of a political and economic unrighteousness; it “helps” 
‘because it eases the strain of a mechanized life, but has 
it ever been known to turn a man, for the sake of his 
soul, against his bread and butter? To be given the cour- 
age and the insight so to turn is what men really desire, 
oddly enough, to their honour be it said (though it is 
not so odd, after all, since all the joy of life lies that 
way); and that is why they respect the honest saints and 
the honest sinners who alike transgress the law of the 
herd. It is hardly an unjust inference that in such 
Laodiceans as Mr. Mabie lies the real meaning of the 
cult of “bigness,” expansion, prosperity, imperialism—lit- 
tle men, inhibited men, sentimental men, passive men, 
parochial men. 


Tue Reviewer recommends the following recent books 
to the notice of readers of the Freeman: 


“A Constitution for the Socialist Commonwealth of Great 
Britain,’ by Sidney and Beatrice Webb. New York: Long- 
mans, Green and Co. 

“The Evolution of Sinn Fein,” by Robert M. Henry. New 
York: B. W. Huebsch. 
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Hasten the millennium / 


Tue university of old, the sa/on of another day, the coffee-house of bygone London 
—these were centres of culture adapted to the civilization of their respective periods. 
The FreEeMAN is proving to be the sort of sa/on—an extension-course in thinking 
—that fits our country in our time. There is a kinship among FREEMAN readers. 
A freemasonry—without badges and aprons and secret grips—becomes manifest 
when two Freemanites meet; they discuss its editorials, its Current Comment and 
other departments, and they argue, approve or condemn, according to their taste. 
But their attitude is one of loyalty to something almost akin to an institution that 
is vital to their intellectual life. 


Are you a Freemanite? Ifso, we make no apology for inaugurating the 
new year by asking active evidence in the form of- new subscriptions. What a 
pity that this paper is not in every school, college, library and church of the 
country! How the millennium would be hastened if 100,000 new readers were 
added to our list in 1921! The gratifying adoption of the Freeman by many 
college libraries means that the economic beliefs on which the paper rests may 
permeate the teaching- and student - bodies that so sorely need authoritative expo- 
sition of authentic radicalism. 


The mayor of your town; the pastor of your church; the judges of your, 
courts—if all of these were to read the FREEMAN a better society would be hastened 
—if we may estimate these mayors and pastors and judges from the reports that 
our worthy newspapers give. 


To what extent will you make yourself responsible for getting the paper 
into the hands of the ‘‘important’’ people in your community? If the ‘‘drives’’ of 
the last few years have done no other good they have brought home to us the 
possibilities of collective effort. The Freeman wants to tap that fountain of 
energy—and for your good as well as ours. 


Send us this form, or write a letter if you don’t want to mutilate the FREEMAN 


Tue FREEMAN, Inc., B. W. Huebsch, President, 
116 West 18th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Send free sample copies to the following worthy citizens: 
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Pome ME eC OORT DER HHHCHRADH WO COROT Oe Kees 8 ~ Were evn ee ee bs) es 8 ae 6 6) ee nS ee bee a eee 
Geececee reer e seo eee ereaeeeeoeveBeeeeeEeDesEES OO qj ~~) ) iei si elec sp a e0a es 6 6) tes) 61s «0 we ele @ 6 ee ee eee ee 
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Ten weeks, anywhere, $1.00. Six months, $3.00; Canada, $3.25; elsewhere, $3.50. One 
year, $6.00; Canada, $6.50; elsewhere, $7.00. 
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